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MEMOIRS OF MARY D. BRADFORD 
CHAPTER I 
A PIONEER FAMILY OF PARIS, KENOSHA COUNTY 


M Y father, Andrew Jackson Davison, was a pioneer set- 

tler of Kenosha County. He was born in Norwich, 
Chenango County, New York, November 138, 1814, the 
youngest of a family of six sons of George W. and Mary 
Carter Davison, originally from Connecticut. He was a 
man of a high grade of intellect but with meagre schooling, 
having been obliged at an early age to earn his living by en- 
gaging in occupations which, to us, seem anything but light. 
He was always a reader, and having an excellent memory 
became a well-informed man. 

As a young man Andrew J. Davison worked during the 
winter seasons in Buffalo or elsewhere East at his trade, 
that of shoemaker; in summer he “followed the lakes” be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. His brothers, William, John, 
and Cordillo of Buffalo were lake captains, as was also B. F. 
Davison, who lived in Chicago, at the western end of the 
traffic route. An item of family history often repeated and 
believed to be true is that William Davison’s vessel was the 
first to carry a load of wheat from Chicago down the lakes. 
Lighters were used to transport the grain from shore to 
vessel. 

After experiencing great dangers and hardships, Andrew 
decided to give up sailing, and to engage in a less hazardous 
business,—that of farming in the West. Sometime in the 
spring or fall of 1839, he landed from his brother John’s 
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vessel in Chicago. He had read in eastern papers about [l- 
linois and Wisconsin land and if, at the time, he was unde- 
cided as to whether Lllinois or Wisconsin would be his fu- 
ture home, observations about Chicago soon settled this 
question. It was swampy and malarial there, and he used 
often to declare, when relating this experience, that with 
the money he carried for his prospective land purchase, he 
could have bought in the vicinity of Chicago much more 
land than he bought in Wisconsin. 

By means of a rowboat he was taken up the Chicago 
River through the swamp covering much of the site of the 
present great city, and was landed at a point from which a 
wagon road running northward could be easily reached. 
From the fall of 1836, a weekly stage had been running over 
the Milwaukee Road between Chicago and Milwaukee;’ 
but either this wasn’t stage day, or the traveler preferred to 
walk. With a carpetbag in hand or on a stick over his shoul- 
der, he was soon started toward his destination,— Milwaukee, 
and the Government Land Office there. 

On that long walk of over eighty miles, the first house 
seen was Peter Martin’s tavern on the Town Line, afterward 
the Plank Road, three miles west of Southport. After din- 
ner he pushed on to Ives’ Grove in Racine County. A heavy 
rain came on and he was wet to the skin when he got to the 
tavern there. He never told the story of that journey with- 
out expressing gratitude to the tavern keepers, man and 
wife, for the hospitality shown for the loan of clothing while 
his own was being dried, for excellent food, and a comforta- 
ble bed. In the morning he continued his journey and reached 
Milwaukee early in the forenoon. At the Government Land 
Office he selected two quarter sections of land in Racine 
County, Kenosha County having not then been set off as a 


1A wagon road from Chicago had been opened in 1835 as far as Milwaukee. 
See Joseph Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties, 64. 
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separate political unit. In making his selection, he probably 
had the help of the surveyors’ descriptions, available for 
settlers.’ 

The reputation of this section of Wisconsin as one of 
the richest and most favored agricultural regions of the 
West, coupled with the government price of ten shillings 
($1.25) an acre, had created a great demand for farms here. 
The young man sensed the situation and felt sure that delay 
would be dangerous to his interests. So he set out as soon as 
possible on his tramp of thirty miles or so for the inspection 
of the two pieces he had selected, his course lying in a south- 
erly direction from Milwaukee. 

The first piece examined had the desired conditions: tim- 
ber for fences and for buildings, some raw prairie land 
“needing only the service of a breaking team to turn the sod, 
in order to be ready for the seed; bur oak groves near open 
spaces as sites for homes, no clearing being needed.” West 
of it was a wide stretch of marsh land, part of the Des 
Plaines River basin, into which this piece of land drained. 

He knew that this land was what he wanted. He was 
anxious to have the business clinched, and hurried back to 
Milwaukee, paid his $200, got his papers, and the northeast 
quarter of section 11 of the town of Paris became the prop- 
erty of Andrew J. Davison.’ And it was well that he acted 
promptly for as he left the Government Office, he passed an- 
other claimant for the same piece of land who had just ar- 
rived on horseback. This good piece of business completed, 
he started without delay for Buffalo, on a vessel that hap- 


* Tbid., 54. 


*The preémption receipt given A. J. Davison at Milwaukee at the time of 
purchase was No. 5476. The entry of this at Milwaukee bears the date of Sept. 
23, 1839. 

The land patent was issued to A. J. Davison by the General Land Office in 
Washington under date of Mar. 3, 1843, signed by Pres. Tyler. It was received 
for record in Kenosha, June 9, 1854. 
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pened to be in Milwaukee harbor, shipping as “‘a hand before 
the mast”—a phrase that used to puzzle my young mind. 

He came back in the fall of that year and arranged with 
Hiram Ball, who kept a tavern at Kellogg’s Corners and 
with whom he had stopped, to do the things required of new 
settlers by the rules of the Settlers’ Association of Milwau- 
kee. These rules specified that the claimant of a quarter 
section should have at least three acres plowed and under 
cultivation within the first six months, and at the end of a 
year have either a house built or an additional three acres 
plowed.* Having paid Mr. Ball for the anticipated service, 
he went back to Buffalo to earn for his enterprise more 
money at his trade—a very useful trade at a time when all 
foot-gear was made by hand. His wages were eighteen 
shillings a week! 

When Andrew came back the next time, he found that 
nothing had been done of the work promised, so he deter- 
mined to stay and attend to it himself. While a hired man 
was doing the plowing, he cut the trees and split the rails for 
a stake and rider fence. Whether this species of fence was 
the same as the zig-zag rail fence, I do not know. But the ac- 
count of these early experiences always included the making 
of ‘“‘the stake and rider fence” and impressed me as a special 
sort of achievement. 

Several seasons went by with the alternations of shoe- 
making and sailing, with trips up into the country to see his 
land while the vessel on which he worked was being unloaded 
and loaded at Chicago. But slow as progress was, Andrew’s 
purpose to establish a home on his farm never weakened. In- 
stead of that, it was quickened and strengthened; for a cer- 
tain handsome, black-eyed young woman, whom he had met 
in Buffalo, and whom he hoped to win as his wife, had made 
it very plain to him that she would not marry a sailor. Her 


*Summary of these rules given in Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties, 69-70. 
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older sister, Mary, was the wife of Captain John Davison, 
Andrew’s older brother, already mentioned, and Caroline 
had seen her sister and other sailors’ wives walk the floor 
night after night, too anxious to sleep, when a bad storm im- 
periled the lives of their loved ones somewhere on the Great 
Lakes. She determined that that should not be her fate. 

So when Andrew came back to Wisconsin later, he was 
actuated by a new and absorbing purpose—that of prepar- 
ing the logs for the construction of a house to which to bring 
the young woman who had promised to leave the comfort- 
able, well-equipped home of her parents in Chautauqua 
County, New York, to share with him the life of a new set- 
tler in the distant West. The site selected for this house was 
near the south limit of the farm and today is that of the home 
of the present owner of that quarter section. 

On May 23, 1843, Andrew Jackson Davison and Car- 
oline Garnsey Wagoner were married. Soon after this event, 
leaving his bride at her father’s home, the groom came West 
to further the work of preparation for her arrival. 

In late summer she came by the Lakes and landed at 
Kenosha, then Southport. A pier had been constructed in 
1842. Thus she escaped the experience of being transported 
ashore in a scow that had been kept at the harbor for land- 
ing goods and passengers.® For some reason her husband 
could not meet her, but a neighbor delegated to do this was 
there. Caroline came with considerable baggage. Her well- 
to-do father had equipped her with an abundant stock of 
household articles, among which were a number of warm, 
hand-spun-and-home-woven, blue-and-white or red-and- 
white plaid woolen blankets;—precious heirlooms, such as 
are left of them, of her children today. The boxes were 

‘ The first boat landed at this newly constructed pier on Apr. 20, 1842. Wal- 


lace Mygatt, “First Settlement of Kenosha,” Wisconsin Historical Collections, iii, 
895-420. 
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placed in storage at Southport to await later transportation, 
and she, with trunk and bandbox started on her ten-mile ride 
across the prairie in an ox-drawn lumber wagon. That in- 
teresting trunk contained, among other things, three silk 
dresses, her last for many years! 

They followed a trail running northwesterly from South- 
port. She often told us children of that first ride. She 
couldn’t see from the wagon over the top of the grass, and 
not a habitation came to view. We know that Somers had 
a number of homes by 1843, for since the first white man 
came in 1835, this township, located near the Lake and the 
port, had been settled rapidly; but the tall grass hid every- 
thing. 

A few years ago when searching through an old file of 
the Southport Telegraph for data pertaining to a question 
that then interested me, I found an article written by an 
early settler who came to Wisconsin the year before my 
father did. I copied this paragraph as it expressed what my 
father and mother probably saw then. The writer said: 

I first saw the prairies of Wisconsin in the Spring of 1838, and 
reveled among the flowers in youthful glee. I saw an immensity of acres, 
untilled and luxurious, with the wildest, tallest grass, only awaiting the 
arrival of the plow to make them what they have since become,—a certain 
source of wealth to thousands, and the grain fields of the world. I found 
the people few and scattered, but not so rude in their minds and habits 
as one might suppose, save an exceptional case. 

Carl Sandburg tells in The Prairie Years of the removal 
of the Lincoln family from Indiana to Macon County, IIl- 
inois, in 1829;° and, although his account is characteristically 
embellished with fine imagery, it expresses in substance what 
my mother told us. Sandburg says: 

Grass stood up six and eight feet; men and horses and cattle were 


lost to sight in it; so tough were the grass-roots that timber could not 
get roothold in it; the grass seemed to be saying to the trees, “You shall 


*Carl Sandburg, Prairie Years, 105. 
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not cross’; turf and sky had a new way of saying, ‘We are here—who are 
you?’ to the ox-wagon gang hunting a new home. 

In 1843, my mother was one of the “ox-wagon gang” 
and was seeing the same conditions that Sandburg describes. 

For some reason there had been a delay in getting doors 
and windows for the new log house and for awhile blankets 
were put up to cover the openings. 'To the newcomer these 
seemed but slight protection when the terrifying howling of 
wolves was heard at night. Their nearest neighbor in 1843 
was at Kellogg’s Corners, two and a half miles away. 

Another story which she often told us, with never-lessen- 
ing effect, was about an old Indian, who used to borrow 
father’s gun. Once he came when father was away, and the 
young wife was terribly scared. She was afraid to refuse 
him the gun and powderhorn, for she didn’t know what he 
might do after he got it. But nothing happened, and mother 
ceased to be alarmed by these visits. She told of a friendly 
exchange she was able to make, he bringing her game, and 
she giving him some salt pork, which he seemed to greatly 
prize. 

My elder brother was born in this log house, January 23, 
1845. He was called Cordillo, a family name. On August 
20, 1846, a daughter was born, and was named Ida. At the 
time of this writing, April, 1930, she is living, and will be 
frequently mentioned in these annals. Her remarkably clear 
and accurate memory of names, dates, and events has been 
a great help to the writer, born ten years later than she; 
in fact, the account of the early days in home and school is 
in substance hers. 

She remembers the plan of the first home. It stood some 
distance back from the road, on a slight rise of ground. The 
front of the house was east, and the one door and a window 
were on that side. These opened into the living room, which 
extended across the house, and had also a west window. Off 
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of this room on the north was one bed room with a closet, also 
a pantry. The loft which was used as a sleeping room was 
reached by a ladder in the southeast corner of the living 
room. Under the large bed was a trundle-bed, pulled out at 
night, in:which the children slept. Later, as the family in- 
creased, this bed accommodated four children, two at the 
head and two at the foot. 

This seems an appropriate place to tell of an event which, 
while it nearly deprived the family of this “mainstay” as 
she afterwards became, seems to have sufficient bearing upon 
the conditions of those early times to warrant its recital. 

In the summer of 1847, mother, in poor health and very 
homesick, went with her two babies to visit her old home, 
taking as usual the water route. She staid a year and then 
father, who had visited his family once or twice during this 
time, went East to bring her back. The return trip was made 
on a propeller bound for Chicago. It was a very rough 
passage and Ida, then about two years of age, was taken 
very sick. The parents, alarmed and anxious, persuaded the 
captain to put them ashore at Southport instead of carry- 
ing them on to Chicago. But the conditions for landing were 
bad. A strong east wind was blowing and the waves were 
high, which made the approach to the dock very dangerous. 
The passengers had to be ready to jump at just the right 
moment. Undoubtedly my father’s sailing experience was 
very useful in this emergency. He jumped first with the 
older child in his arms. Mother handed the sick baby to a 
passenger to hold while she made her jump. This she did 
successfully. Just at that moment a great wave threatened 
to crash the steamer against the dock, and the order to back 
her was given. Imagine the horror of the mother when the 
boat began to move away, and the space widened over the 
water between her and the child. “Throw her” was father’s 
peremptory order and over the dangerous space the bundle 
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was tossed and safely caught in his arms. It was all over in 
less time than it has taken to tell it, but mother did not soon 
recover from the shock. She rarely alluded to it and then al- 
ways with emotion. It was a dreadful memory. 

Father had rented the south eighty acres with the log 
house to a newly arrived immigrant from England. While 
mother was in the East, he prepared for the erection of a 
new frame house on the north eighty. Since it was not ready 
for occupancy at the time of her return, the family settled 
down at Southport and lived there until the spring of 1849. 
Father found ready employment, as he had the previous 
winter, with F. H. Lyman, who had the principal shoe shop 
in Southport. While they lived in Southport their third 
child was born, on August 29, 1848. He was named William 
Miller Wagoner, after mother’s father. 

I will digress from my chronological recital to say that 
this son grown to manhood on the farm, determined to study 
medicine. He was handicapped by an inadequate education, 
but coming to Kenosha to live in 1868, he became the close 
friend of Dr. N. A. Pennoyer, then a young man. While 
William was earning and saving for his college course by 
working at the Simmons factory (then making cheese-boxes) 
Dr. Pennoyer directed his study and encouraged him in his 
purpose. William graduated from Hahnemann College, 
Chicago, in 1877, and practised medicine in the West and 
later in Chicago. He died in Kenosha, March 2, 1901, aged 
52 years. 

Now to return to the family story. As soon as the frame 
house was finished enough to be habitable, the family moved 
into it. A shop was located upstairs where father could carry 
on his work. There, winters and when farm work permitted, 
he made boots and shoes for the neighbors. Besides this, he 
took work from Mr. Lyman, walking the ten miles back and 
forth, bringing out the packs of boot-uppers for soling and 
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finishing, and carrying back at the end of the week the fin- 
ished articles. Before it meant much to me, the statement, 
“T used to bottom boots for Lyman” was familiar. At first 
those wishing to visit this shop had to walk through the 
kitchen to reach the stairway, and this was the cause of much 
work and worry to mother, when heavy boots brought mud 
to her clean floor. So later an outside stairway was built. 
The shop became the club house of the neighborhood. 

Grandfather Davison spent several winters with father, 
and had a bed room off the shop. He was very active and, al- 
though past eighty years, was able to walk the ten miles to 
town with father. 

One article of furniture in the living room of the frame 
house seems to me to have been unique. It was a long settee 
with rockers, and served the two purposes of rocking-chair 
and cradle. There was a frame with spindles which could 
be adjusted at the front of the long seat, thus enclosing more 
than half its length, and leaving a space for sitting at the 
end. Thus a safe bed was made for the baby, who could be 
comfortably rocked by the one occupying the seat. This 
duty was assigned the older sister, who managed it by seizing 
with one hand a post of the front frame and with the other 
a back spindle of the settee,—a well-remembered perform- 
ance of her very early childhood. 

As yet there was no barn at the farm. The only outbuild- 
ing father had, if it could be called a building, was a shed 
made of poles, which, covered with straw, furnished some 
protection for his oxen and one cow. There was no granary. 

The summer of 1849 is noted for the great wheat crop 
throughout southern Wisconsin.’ A noted diary kept by the 


* The U. S. census of 1850 summarizes the crop produced for 1849. “It shows 
for that year a total wheat yield in Racine County of nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion bushels, or an average per farm of 216 bushels. Kenosha’s record was more 
striking. That county had an aggregate of 927 farms as compared with Racine’s 
947, and a wheat yield of over 300,000 bushels. This makes an average per farm 
of about 320 bushels.” Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties, 128. 
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editor of the Southport Telegraph, Colonel Michael Frank, 
says of this wheat crop under date of August 11, 1849: .. . 
“a vast quantity of wheat on the ground, the amount for 
market will be large.” Two days later in this diary an item 
is recorded which seems to bear the relation to the one just 
cited of effect and cause. It is this: August 13, 1849, ““Hutch- 
inson’s new warehouse near the steam mill about finished.” 
Champion I. Hutchinson was one of the prominent business 
men of Southport arriving in the early forties. He had mar- 
ried the daughter of the Episcopal minister of the place and 
stood high in Southport society. C. I. Hutchinson & Com- 
pany were mentioned in 1842. It was in connection with 
this warehouse and the builder of it, C. I. Hutchinson, that 
the most disgraceful event in the early history of Southport 
occurred. 

My father’s account of it as recalled is this: In 1849, 
when there was such a great yield of wheat, few of the farm- 
ers had granaries, and were, therefore, ready to accept Mr. 
Hutchinson’s proposition for storage in his new warehouse. 
Wagonload after wagonload was drawn to town; farmers 
from as far west as Walworth County availed themselves 
of his offer. Receipts were given for the amount of grain 
delivered, and the pledge made that when navigation opened 
in the spring, the grain would be sold and the farmers paid 
the market price received. 

From now on the name Kenosha will be used instead of 
Southport, for on January 26, 1850, a bill was passed by 
the legislature creating Kenosha County from a part of 
Racine County; and on February 7, 1850, another bill was 
passed changing the name of the place to Kenosha and in- 
corporating it as a city. There was great excitement over 
these events and much rejoicing. But Kenosha and all the 


near-by country was destined to become excited soon about 
another matter. 
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Early in the spring of 1850 the word spread like wild- 
fire from farm to farm that wheat from the Hutchinson ware- 
house was being loaded on to vessels. Farmers hastened to 
town to find the report true; their wheat was gone and gone 
also was Hutchinson with the money. Believing that the 
thief was secreted somewhere in Kenosha by his friends, it 
was with difficulty that a riot was averted. When we think 
that the grain entrusted to this man was the first real 
promise of returns for all the hard labor of these farmers, 
that upon it rested plans for improved homes and increased 
comforts, and, further, that it was a time of great money 
shortage with interest rates exhorbitantly high, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the effect of this disaster not only upon the 
losers, but on the reputation of Kenosha. 

Some of the farmers clung to the hope that although 
Hutchinson himself had fled to California, the Hutchinson 
firm could be held responsible for the money of which they 
had been defrauded, but after a lapse of time, the news came 
that this firm had failed, and then the storm really broke. 
It seems that after the first emptying of the warehouse, there 
had been stored there a quantity of wheat that a certain 
buyer had purchased and paid for. This grain the desper- 
ate farmers determined to have and rushed to town armed 
for the fray, chiefly with clubs. Colonel Frank was then the 
mayor of Kenosha, and therefore, actively engaged in quiet- 
ing the riot. I quote again from the diary, under date of 
Saturday, April 6, 1850. He says: 


A riotous disturbance at the ware house this morning. I was called 
upen to suppress it. The excitement . .. grew out of the late failure 
of C. I. Hutchinson, he having defrauded the farmers, etc. out of some 
40,000 bushels of wheat left in store at his ware house. There being a 
quantity of wheat now in the ware house, belonging to different individu- 
als, those who have lost wheat claim to it by force. . . 


The “etc” in the phrase “he having defrauded the farm- 
ers, etc” is the diarist’s; and the only explanation of it that I 
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can think of is that a fuller account of the event had been 
printed in his paper, or that he did not want to repeat de- 
tails here. 

Then follows an account in the diary of the events of 


that day, and of the following day, which was Sunday, April 
7, 1850. He says: 


A man from Ohio... had got a writ of replevin from the U. S. 
Court to take some 12,000 bu. wheat belonging to him and the Dep. U. S. 
Marshal . . . had come to execute the writ. I found a crowd of some 
2 or 300 in front of the ware house. . . 


It was this that the farmers determined should not be 
done. It seems to me very probable that many of these 
thought that they were being deceived again, and disbelieved 
the statement of its ownership by others. Colonel Frank 
records how at that early hour he explained to the mob the 
nature of the writ and “enjoined the obedience of law.” He 
evidently thought that his effort was effective for he went 
home, and later to church. 

But things at the wharf didn’t stop. He was called from 
meeting, he says, and found the warehouse crowd doubled in 
number. The marshal “had been obliged by the interference 
of the crowd to stop taking the wheat.” Colonel Frank par- 
tially satisfied the farmers by promising that the warehouse 
would be effectively closed against any more withdrawal 
of wheat by anybody. The place was barricaded at his or- 
ders but it availed little. The barricade was pulled down. 
The attackers were rendered still more desperate by the 
news that the United States marshal had sent to Milwaukee 
for a company of infantry to enforce the execution of the 
process. The diary says: “ ... there was much murmur- 
ing among the people,” and the record for the day closes 
with this: “The excitement during the whole of this day has 
been the most extraordinary it was ever my lot to witness. 
The streets were full of people earnestly discussing.” 
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The next day, Monday, April 8, a mass meeting of the 
farmers was held in front of the Methodist Church, which 
stood on the site now occupied by the Dayton Hotel. 
“Strong apprehension of a serious outbreak anticipated.” 
“Walking with hickory canes coming into use for a day or 
two past,” are sentences from that day’s diary. 

April 9, “Excitement much diminished,” he says. 

April 10, “Two companies of Milwaukee Infantry ar- 
rived . . . to assist in enforcing the execution of the process 
in removing wheat from the ware house. There was a great 
crowd of people .. .” 


April 11, “They [infantry] took the boat for Milwaukee 
about 3 14 p. M.” 


Thus ended this historical episode of eighty years ago 
this month. 

The boat which had brought the soldiers on this unhappy 
errand and carried them back was commanded by Captain 
William Davison, of Buffalo, my uncle already mentioned. 
He happened to be in the harbor at Milwaukee, and his ves- 
sel was requisitioned by the government to transport the 
soldiers. 

The questions very naturally suggested are: “Was A. J. 
Davison one of the defrauded farmers?” and “Was he one 
of the mob?” The answer is “No” to both questions. Since 
the reasons for his escape tell the story of another way of 
taking care of grain than that of storing it in granaries or 
in warehouses, I will give an account of what is said to have 
been done at the Davison farm. 

With him, as with others, labor was rewarded in that 
summer of 1849 by the first large yield of wheat he had had. 
The threshing was done by a horse power, treadmill thresh- 
ing machine. Without a granary, as I have said, father pre- 
pared, as best he could, to store his grain in the open. 
Whether or not he was solicited by Hutchinson’s agent to 
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use the Southport warehouse, I do not know. First, he re- 
moved the sod from a patch of ground near the house and 
tamped down the earth, making it as firm and smooth as 
possible. Upon this dirt floor the grain was poured as it came 
from the separator of the threshing machine. Around the 
finished heap he built a wall of rails and poles, calking the 
chinks with straw. A slanting roof covered it, the boards and 
poles of which supported a carefully constructed thatch of 
straw. His grain was secure for the winter, with little loss. 

Whether this method was used elsewhere, or whether it 
was the result of my father’s ingenuity and self-reliance, I 
do not know. Perhaps this was the general procedure, and 
may be just what Colonel Frank meant when he wrote under 
date of August 11, 1849, as already quoted: “A vast quan- 
tity of wheat on the ground.” But however that may have 
been, this is the story of how one farmer escaped the disaster 
that plunged so many of his neighbors into a state of dis- 
couragement bordering on despair, and caused Racine to be 
preferred for several years afterwards as a trading place. 

As soon after this summer as circumstances would per- 
mit, a granary was built. It immediately was tenanted by a 
newly arrived German family, for father found that hard 
labor had begun to tell on his health, and that it was neces- 
sary for him to have regular help. 

In the new frame house were born two daughters, a 
nah Camp, named after the maternal grandmother, born 
January 20, 1851, and Caroline Garnsey, bearing mother’s 
name, born July 17, 1853. The children now numbered five, 
and the two oldest ones had, in 1853, been going to school 
for three years. 

The new frame house was located on the north side of 
the farm nearly half a mile from the log house, and the dis- 
tance to the new district school house was over a mile. In 
stormy weather the children were carried to and from school 
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in the ox-drawn lumber wagon, but the distance was too 
great for them to walk even in pleasant weather. It is be- 
lieved that when father built his new home, he expected that 
the school house would be located nearer, but it wasn’t; and 
so, with characteristic regard for the best interests of his 
children, it was decided to shorten the distance between them 
and school. The frame house was moved across the farm and 
placed in front of the log house, which served as an ell to it. 
Today the log house is gone, but the frame house stands 
where it was then placed and is still occupied. 

My curiosity about the way things used to be done 
brought an account of this moving from Ida, then a child 
of eight years, who remembered it well, although not allowed 
to stay out of school to witness it. Knowing that their walk 
home that night would be a half-mile shorter she and Cor- 
dillo went to school that morning as usual. The story also 
furnishes an instance of the fine spirit of neighborliness of 
those early times. I trust that the details of this event will 
not be tiresome to my readers. 

The cellar had been dug at the new site, and the stones 
collected for the cellar wall and foundation. The half-mile 
course to be taken through the fields in the moving was 
cleared of hazel brush and other obstructions and was made 
as smooth as possible. Over this course the granary went 
first, father being able to move that with his ox team and 
that of a neighbor. To this a stove and some furniture were 
moved and the place made habitable for the family. When 
I asked why the old log house was not used, I was told that 
when the human tenant family had left it, there remained 
numerous other tenants to be gotten rid of later, which was 
effectively done. 

The frame house was prepared for the trip by having 
placed under its sides timbers smoothed and curved at the 
ends like huge sled runners. Word had gone out through 
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the neighborhood that when the first good snow storm should 
arrive, father would like assistance in the moving. One night 
the snowfall came, and in the morning ox teams were steered, 
one after another, by their drivers into the Davison yard. It 
is said that thirty yokes assembled—perhaps it was thirty 
oxen. Anyhow, there were more than were needed. With a 
selected number attached to each of the two great runners, 
the even, steady start was made, and the house hauled the 
half-mile, without an accident. Mother used to wind up her 
account of it by saying: “And not a single crack in the plas- 
ter!” Many strong hands soon had the building placed on 
the posts prepared to support it, there to await the laying of 
the stone foundation. 

We sometimes learn, when reading of movings and barn 
raisings and such events, that a certain kind of refreshment 
was offered as an inducement and as an expression of ap- 
preciation, but to nothing of that sort could be attributed the 
popularity of this occasion. My father was a teetotaler. But 
after the work was done, all the men were invited to the gran- 
ary, where there awaited them good hot coffee, and a table 
loaded with eatables—a feast that had taken mother and her 
competent German helper, Margaret Myers, all the day be- 
fore to prepare. Old Jerry Slater is remembered as having 
said, “This is better than whisky!” But I like to believe that 
it was not wholly the reputation of the Davisons for gener- 
ous feeds that brought the neighborly response. The times 
were characterized by the spirit of mutual helpfulness, and 
this was probably a reciprocal act for similar services that 
had been rendered them. 

But there were some things still to be desired in the new 
situation, the house was on posts, and when strong winds 
blew, there was danger of its being upset. Ida recalls a time 
when the children were all taken from their beds in the mid- 
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dle of the night, bundled up and transported to the safe old 
log house to stay until the wind abated. 

In the spring of 1854, father was able to make a very 
advantageous sale of this property. A newly arrived Ger- 
man immigrant wanted it. He was Carl Kreucher, a high- 
class educated man who came from Hesse-Homburg, bring- 
ing a large family of children, some of them well grown. 
(The “oi” vowel sound in his name as he gave it, was very 
soon corrupted to “oo” and is so pronounced today.) 

At the time of this sale Ida was eight years old. She has 
a very clear remembrance of the event, and since certain cir- 
cumstances connected with it seem to have more than a mere 
family interest, further details of the transaction are here 
given. It took place in the living room of the frame house. 
There was present a near neighbor, Obed Pease Hale, com- 
monly called Squire Hale, who was the justice of the peace 
of the town. He was a settler from Ohio, a lawyer by train- 
ing and profession, and had been called in to draw up the 
necessary papers. There was also Jacob Meyers, a German 
neighbor and good friend, who had settled in an adjoining 
district in Paris Township about the same time as my father, 
and whose knowledge of English qualified him to act as 
interpreter. 

Carl Kreucher brought gold coin to pay for the farm, the 
price agreed upon being $3,700. For this he got 160 acres of 
land, under cultivation for ten years, a new frame house, 
good for the times, with an old log house for an ell, an or- 
chard beginning to bear, and crops all planted—the corn be- 
ing up “so that the rows showed.”* It was the array of gold 
that impressed the onlooking children. Ida recalls the glist- 
ening piles arranged across the table. There were two fifty 
dollar pieces, eight sided and of greenish hue, which meant, 


*The records at Kenosha say: “Andrew J. Davison to Charles Kreucher, 
June 7, 1854. Recorded in Kenosha, June 10, 1854.” 
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so father told them, that they were of California gold. Most 
of the money was in twenty dollar pieces. ‘This large amount 
of money was tied up in bags and then the anxiety of father 
and mother waxed great until it could be put in the bank in 
Kenosha. When that evening the hired man reported that 
two strange men had come to him in the field and questioned 
him, their anxiety increased. They wanted to know about 
father’s plans—when he intended going to town, and 
whether to Racine or Kenosha. It was decided that the ride 
to Kenosha should be made secretly in the night, and after 
midnight they started, the hired man going along. ‘That 
morning the bank, very soon after opening, received that 
money. 

Father had sold with the idea of going to a warmer cli- 
mate. [lis strenuous work since boyhood, the strain and ex- 
posure of a sailor’s life, and the hardships of the Wisconsin 
winters had brought on a rheumatic condition for which he 
sought relief. He was then forty years old. He left mother 
and the children to live with the Hales and started east. 

It was a fully earned vacation that my father gave him- 
self. First he visited his boyhood home in Chenango County, 
New York. He found few that he knew. If old friends had 
not been claimed by death, they had been caught up, as he 
had been, by the great westward migration and were scat- 
tered in various quarters. Next he went to southern Ohio, 
which had been his place of work for several winters. There, 
also, old friends had dispersed, and many left behind were 
shaking with the ague, the universal malady then of more 
southern sections. Then he went to Logansport, Indiana, 
where an old friend and schoolmate lived. He liked the looks 
of the land which was occupied by American settlers. But 
ague was prevalent here, also, and school houses were scarce. 
Educationally, they were not so far along in that part of 
Indiana as they were in southern Wisconsin, and with a man 
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who was seeking a place in which to rear his family, this 
was an important consideration. The school in District No. 
5, Paris, had been running successfully for three years, and 
Kenosha had had for five years a high school well known 
and of excellent repute. 

He came back to Wisconsin welcomed by neighbors and 
friends, and bought the “Willis Place,” a farm of 160 acres 
adjoining the first farm on the south. In some respects it 
was a better farm than the first, for the orchard was bearing, 
and there was a good barn,—but the house! It was poorly 
built, unpainted, run down. I can easily imagine how my 
mother felt to move into a house like that, after having been 
the proud possessor of one of the best houses in the district. 
But there was one condition that helped to reconcile her, the 
children were a good half mile nearer school. 

In the “Willis house” as it was usually called, I, Mary 
Lemira, was born January 15, 1856, and Sarah Isabel, No- 
vember 17, 1859. The family of seven children of Andrew J. 
and Caroline G. Davison is now all assembled. 

There comes to mind here a poem in that old reader used 
in my childhood: 

I remember, I remember the house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun came peeping in at morn. 

It had two rooms downstairs, a kitchen and a sitting 
room—both “living rooms.” Attached to the kitchen was a 
lean-to, serving in the summer as a kitchen, and in the win- 
ter as a storeroom. Off the sitting room was a “bed sink” 
shut off by a curtain. The chamber above was all one room, 
unfinished. Between the studding the clapboards showed, 
and between the rafters could be seen the widely spaced 
boards, and the shingles over them. As soon as possible the 
house was made somewhat more habitable. Outside the clap- 
boards were put up-right boards, well battened. The north 
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end of the open chamber was partitioned off, and the walls 
of the room thus made were sheeted with matched boards, 
and a place of greater comfort and privacy thus provided 
for the girls of the family. But I remember sleeping in the 
unfinished part, and of waking in the morning to find on bed 
and floor small drifts of snow that had sifted through the 
shingles during the night’s blizzard. Those warm homespun 
woolen blankets had kept us comfortable, but leaving the 
warm bed and going down stairs to the kitchen to dress was 
a much dreaded performance. It was, however, one that con- 
sumed very little time, after woolen stockings had been 
pulled on under the warm bed clothes, and after mother’s 
voice had taken on a certain well-understood quality. 

This house is still standing, the main part just as it was in 
1854, when it came into the possession of the Davison family. 
Then it stood in the midst of a grove of large bur oaks—the 
pride of my father—which was kept intact as long as we 
lived there, but soon disappeared after the farm changed 
hands. (The farm was sold in 1868 to Theodore Freder- 
icks.) I remember the position of every one of those beau- 
tiful trees. Naturally a nature lover, and fond of trees, it 
is the bur oak that seems to have for me an especial interest. 
I believe that this is the effect of those childhood associations, 
another manifestation of which is the emotional response I 
feel to such poems as that of Lowell’s “The Oak.” | 


What gnarled stretch, what depth of shade is his! 
There needs no crown to mark the forest’s king; 


and all the rest of that beautiful appreciation of my beloved 
bur oak trees! 

From the lower horizontal branch of one of them—not 
low down, however,—-hung the strong rope swing. It was no 
short, jerky pendulum. When the muscular arms of older 
brothers, pushing, and catching and pushing again, each time 
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with the admonition “Hang on tight!” had sent me flying 
higher and higher, 1 experienced a sensation that must have 
been akin to that felt by an aviator of today. I remember 
the two trees that stood nearest the house, and quite close 
together, between which had been constructed the press for 
the making of cheese. My mother was an expert cheese 
maker, having been brought up on a Chautauqua County 
dairy farm. The product sometimes exceeded the family 
needs, and then the yellow, flat cylinders were taken to 
market with the butter and eggs. 

I remember well this cheese making, although the details 
of the process are supplied by my older sister who assisted 
in the work. The preparation of the rennet for curdling the 
milk was the first step in the process. From calves killed on 
the farm, the fourth stomach or rennet bag was saved. This 
was carefully washed and filled with salt. Salt was also put 
on the outside of it, and then it was hung up to dry. These 
dried membranes would last for years. When needed, mother 
would cut off a piece about the size of the palm of her hand 
and put it asoak in cold water. 

The size of father’s herd of cows was such that it took 
the milk of one evening and of the following morning to 
make a cheese of the size desired. That former quantity, put 
in pans over night, was skimmed in the morning, since the 
cream was needed in the making of the family butter. To 
this was added all of the morning’s milk, a large vat being 
used. Into this was poured a cupful of the rennet water. In 
half an hour the milk was curdled. Then with a big wooden 
knife the smooth soft mass was cut thrcugh one way and 
across, until its surface was marked into two-inch squares. 
Into the crevices made, the whey quickly gathered. This 
whey was carefully dipped off, and put on the stove to heat. 
When quite warm, it was poured back over the mass. Then 
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hands were carefully put down into it to open passages so 
the warm whey could permeate the whole. Then another 
kettleful was heated and poured back, which was done sev- 
eral times, until the curd grew more and more firm and the 
entire mass was broken into pieces about the size of a hazel 
nut. Salt was applied and the whey drained off. 

Between the trees a bench was placed. In its plank top 
was a circular groove into which fitted the tin cheese hoop. 
Several small drainage grooves radiated from this circular 
one. After the hoop was in place, new muslin, clean and 
wet, was spread over the bottom of the receptacle and made 
to line it, the corners being brought over the top of the ring. 

The curd was then put in, and the first layer carefully 
pressed into the bottom so as to insure a regular edge for 
the cheese. Then the rest of the curd was poured in and 
pressed down. Two corners of the cheese cloth were spread 
over the top, then a circular block of wood that just fitted 
the hoop was put on top, and over it the other two corners 
of the cloth were spread. Other blocks were used to raise 
the height of these “toppers.” A lever fastened to one of 
the trees was then brought across the blocks, and a kettle 
filled with stones was hung on the end of the lever. Under 
this pressure the whey was squeezed from the curd and 
flowed off through the radiating grooves. 

The product was a cheese about six inches thick which 
weighed sixteen or seventeen pounds. The removal of the 
cheese was an interesting event to us youngsters. Frequently 
the block didn’t fit tight, and a margin was trimmed off 
which had escaped pressure through a chink. I recall the 
inimitable squeaky sound it made when I chewed these delec- 
table bits! 

The well, with its oaken bucket and its nearby watering 
trough for the horses, was under the oak trees. 
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We were fortunate in having a very remarkable echo be- 
tween the house and the barn, and with it are associated other 
delightful experiences of those childhood days. Standing 
just outside the kitchen door facing the barn, we would 
startle the air with strange hallooings, listening after each 
one for the echo, at first clear and loud, then less and less dis- 
tinct and finally fading out. We loved to hear mother call 
from the house to father in the barn, and count the times we 
could hear echoed back the last syllable of “Andrew” sent 
out by her clear, carrying voice. 

Back of the house was the orchard bearing a variety of 
apples. There were harvest apples, the progress of which 
toward ripening was eagerly watched and waited for. They 
were yellow, sweet and of a delicate texture. I have many 
times searched the markets to find apples like that early 
variety, but in vain. I wonder where the one who set the 
orchard got those trees. From that orchard came also an 
abundant supply of fall and winter apples. The harvesting 
and storing of the latter is a well remembered event. 

An incident which shows the beautiful neighborliness 
of the time will close this part of my story. As already re- 
lated, Carl Kreucher brought a large family of children to 
America. One of the younger children, a boy of eight or 
ten years was sickly. His angelic face depicted suffering 
and foretold an early death. As is usual in such cases, the 
mother’s heart was centered upon him, and she grieved un- 
consolably when little Jacob died. 

A man by the name of Gregory, who lived on a farm in 
the neighborhood, now known as the Biehm farm, made cof- 
fins. From him one was procured for the Kreucher child. It 
was a rough, bare pine box, and it can easily be imagined 
how the mother felt about putting the body of her beloved 
child into such a receptacle. It was at this time that my 
mother lent a hand. Calling to her assistance Mary Ann 
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McNeil, the seamstress of the neighborhood, the two set to 
work to fix the board box and make it more suitable for its 
purpose. With pieces of an old white sheet, the inside of the 
coffin was lined, over a padding of cotton; a pillow was made 
and covered. Then from strips cut bias and fringed at the 
edges, soft box plaiting was made and put around the pil- 
low and the inside edges of the box. The stricken mother 
saw her beautiful child laid away in a comfortable looking 
white bed. Her gratitude endured through the years. This 
neighborly act cemented the friendship of the two families. 


CHAPTER II 


A DISTRICT SCHOOL OF THE EIGHTEEN FIFTIES 


| N the summer of 1850, when Cordillo my older brother 
was five and a half years old, and Ida was four, they 
started going to school. The school was held in a private 
house, the home of a settler named MacShuler, who lived on 
the same section line road to the south of the Davison home, 
and such a distance away as to require the use of the oxen 
and wagon to get the children to and from school when the 
weather was at all unfavorable. 

The room used was the large, unplastered living room 
of the farm house. The equipment was the same as that of 
the schools attended by fathers and mothers in the East, and 
of which we often read. In the center was a long desk at 
which the older pupils sat to do their writing,—not composi- 
tion so much as copy-book work. This piece of school furni- 
ture had a narrow horizontal board in the middle to hold the 
ink bottles, and on each side of this and fastened to it were 
the sloping boards for the common long desk. On each side 
was a bench seat. Along the sides of the room, attached to 
the walls, were sloping boards, braced somehow, and ad- 
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justed in height to benches upon which the pupils sat for 
study, their books resting on the slanting shelf. Their backs 
were toward the middle of the room, and when called to the 
class for recitations, they flopped their feet over the bench 
and stood up. There was a piece of blackboard at the end 
of the room opposite the door. 

Their first teacher was Margaret Gould, the stepdaugh- 
ter of a Mr. Scott, an early settler and neighbor of my fam- 
ily. Miss Gould was a capable woman, ready to do many 
things besides teaching,—a regular “neighborhood blessing,” 
who had helped many in time of need, including my mother. 
She had considerable education, and later followed teaching 
for many years in both Racine and Kenosha counties. 

The education of Cordillo and Ida began in the regular 
way,—that is, with the learning of their letters. It was a 
long time after that, when it was discovered that the names 
of the letters have little to do with word recognition; but 
at that time to have postponed that step, as is done today, 
would have been regarded as an act of pedagogical heresy, 
and an evidence of unfitness in the teacher. Ida recalls the 
names of some of the pupils, and some of the happenings 
on the playground. She not only learned the names of the 
characters in the alphabet, but was able to spell the word 
“it” at the end of the term. It was, however, regarded as a 
successful experience, for the teacher was kind-hearted, and 
understood children. A favorable first impression of school 
was made. 

In 1851 a public schoolhouse was built on the east and 
west road between sections 12 and 13. It was located on the 
south side of a farm then owned by a Mr. Pritchard, and af- 
terwards by Henry Middlecamp. It stood in a grove of bur 
oak trees, some of which must still be there since today the 
school has the name of the “Three Oaks School.” It was 
built by Mr. Scott and his son Oliver. The logs for the 
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foundation were cut from the roadside of Mr. Scott’s farm 
and my father’s oxen hauled them to the school site—more 
than a mile away. Ida recalls how during the summer when 
the school was under construction, she and Cordillo and 
Francis Scott walked every day to the new building to carry 
dinners to the workmen. 

It was a frame structure of the usual size and form, and 
stood near the road facing south, just where it does now. 
To keep the pupils from looking out of the windows when 
“their eyes should be on their books,” the windows were 
placed so high that only the teacher and the taller children 
when standing could see out, evidently a common building 
practice.’ In the middle of the room not far from the door 
stood the large, quadrangular box stove. At the opposite 
end of the room upon a small platform was the teacher’s 
desk. Near the ceiling, stretching from the stove to the chim- 
ney back of the teacher’s desk was the stovepipe, which in 
the winter furnished the assurance of warm heads, at least. 
It was, I believe, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes who said that 
it was a good sign when a writer’s feet got cold. So there is 
this classical sanction for the condition that usually prevailed 
in that school room in winter. 

There were three rows of desks, and Mr. Scott, a skillful 
carpenter, had fashioned good ones, with comfortable backs, 
and shelves for the books. The middle row was designed for 
the smaller children, and each seat would accommodate three 
or four of them. On each side of this middle row, separated 
by a narrow aisle, were seats for the older children, each de- 
signed for two, the boys sitting on one side of the room and 
the girls on the other. A well remembered form of punish- 
ment was to make a troublesome boy cross over and sit with 
a girl. Whether or not this served its purpose depended en- 


+See “Robert Fargo—An Autobiography” in Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
x, 190. 
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tirely on the nature of the boy, and sometimes it was not the 
boy but the girl who was punished. 

Across the entire end of the room behind the teacher’s 
desk was a blackboard,—literally that. In the front of the 
room, at the left of the door, was a bench for the water pail. 
The coats, cloaks, shawls, hoods, and caps were hung on 
nails at that end of the room, the girls using the right side 
and the boys the left, in proximity to the open water pail. 
Curtains or shades there were none. 

One who as a child attended this school visited it recently. 
She noticed, first, that the window sills had been lowered; 
that modern desks had replaced the old ones, and that slate 
blackboards and curtains had been added to the school facil- 
ities. The house built seventy-nine years ago is still in good 
condition. 

This school was opened in the fall of 1851. By this time, 
twelve years after A. J. Davison had bought his land of the 
government, the district was well settled. Before proceed- 
ing with the school history, I will name as many as can be re- 
called by my sister of the families who belonged in District 
No. 5. The exact chronology of their settlement in the dis- 
trict is not attempted in all cases, “earlier” or “later” ex- 
pressing all that is believed or known about this matter. 

Among the first settlers who sent children to school .in 
the early fifties occur such family names as Gregory, 
Vaughn, Willis, Lease, Allen, Fleming, Baker, Bailey, 
Hale, Stover, McHuron, which names seem to indicate 
Yankee stock. A number of these sold out after a few years, 
usually to foreigners, and moved away, probably following 
the westward movement. Among these new families were 
those of German, Dutch, Bohemian, Welsh, and Irish origin. 

On the farm adjoining the Willis farm on the south lived 
the Hale family. Obadiah Pease Hale and his wife were na- 
tives of Ohio who came to Wisconsin in 1842. Mr. Hale, a 
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lawyer by profession, was justice of the peace for many 
years. He and my father were very close friends. Although 
he was not a great success as a farmer, Mr. Hale and his 
family were important factors in the neighborhood. I re- 
member him always as somewhat stooped. My father used 
to attribute this to his posture in sitting. When at home he 
sat with his chair tipped back and his feet on his desk; when 
calling on a neighbor, he sat similarly tilted against the wall 
with one heel clutched on the front round of the chair and 
the other leg crossed over the knee thus elevated. In this at- 
titude he seemed rightly posed to discuss the politics of the 
day, or some neighborhood event. 

The family consisted of four children, the three oldest 
born in Ohio. They were Melvina, born in 1832, who mar- 
ried George Palmer; Delina, born in 1833, who married 
Courtland A. Dewey, and became well-known in Kenosha; 
George, born in 1840, and Myron, born in 1845. George 
Hale enlisted for the Civil War, August 12, 1862, in Com- 
pany H, Thirty-third Wisconsin Infantry. He was a lieu- 
tenant in this company during its participation in the siege 
of Vicksburg, and his diary of that event is an interesting 
document. He was known to us in Kenosha as Captain 
Hale, and was for many years a prominent citizen and mem- 
ber of the G. A. R. His death occurred on October 24, 1911. 
Myron as a youth of twenty enlisted as one of the ““Hundred 
Day Boys.” He contracted typhoid fever and died Septem- 
ber 27, 1865, the day after reaching home. 

Another much valued neighbor was Patrick Macel- 
downey—a name soon shortened to Downey. Mr. Downey 
had studied in Ireland for the priesthood, and was a real 
scholar, versed in the Greek, Hebrew and Latin languages. 
All he is remembered as having said in explanation of his 
change of plan was that when the time came for ordination 
(if this is the right word) he refused “holy orders.” Mrs. 
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Downey was a woman of refinement, beautiful in appear- 
ance and character. They had three sons, John, Henry, and 
Barney, and in the family besides these were Katherine 
McNeil, a niece of Mr. Downey, and two granddaughters 
of Mrs. Downey, children of a daughter by a previous mar- 
riage, named Mary and Elizabeth Stewart. They came to 
Wisconsin from the East, where Mr. Downey had been a 
linen peddJer. 

After the war, in 1866 or ’67, this family left the neigh- 
borhood and moved to a new home in the forest of northern 
Wisconsin, not far from Appleton. I remember well their 
day of departure, greatly impressed by the sadness of my 
parents over the loss of these much loved neighbors,—bound 
to them by the ties of friendship, strengthened by common 
sorrows and reciprocated helpfulness in times of need. 

In the spring of 1876, when I was a student at the Osh- 
kosh Normal School, my brother William came for me in 
vacation time and took me to visit the Downeys. We found 
them living in a comfortable log house. Henry, unmarried, 
worked the farm and Mary Stewart kept the house. John 
was settled in Appleton. Mrs. Downey, still sweet and in- 
teresting, was a suffering invalid; and Mr. Downey, at an 
advanced age, exemplifying the life-long habits of the stu- 
dent, was occupying himself with the study of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. He discussed with us interesting 
discoveries in English etymology. 

To the north lived the Carl Kreucher family, mentioned 
in my first chapter. The older sons born in Germany soon 
became Americanized. Charles and Philip went to Beatrice, 
Nebraska. A son of the latter is now a noted surgeon in the 
Mercy Hospital in Chicago. Other descendents are prosper- 
ous residents of Nebraska. Peter was wounded at the battle 
of Gettysburg and died from the effects of delay in his 
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rescue. John, a younger brother, Philopena, known as 
“Penie,” and Maggie went to the school in District No. 5. 

Carl Kreucher prospered. He was a devoted Lutheran 
and in the late sixties gave the land for a church of that de- 
nomination. The location was the northeast corner of the 
farm he bought from my father in 1854. A church and par- 
sonage were built there and are in use today. West of this 
property in a pasture can be seen the depression in the 
ground marking the place of the cellar of the Davison frame 
house, and in the northwest corner of that farm, on an eleva- 
tion overlooking the low land already mentioned, is the par- 
ish cemetery. 

The settlers on the east side of the road opposite the first 
farm were named McHuron, who sold out to a new arrival 
from Holland named Van der Meuhlen,—now shortened to 
Vandermoon. The latter are remembered as a somewhat 
superior family in education and refinement. The father, 
William Van der Meuhlen, is recalled by the paintings of 
Dutch artists; the mother was a descendant of a French 
Huguenot. They had one son, Albert, who married and 
lived on the old place. Their only daughter, Henrietta, mar- 
ried Henry Middlecamp, who settled on a farm adjoining 
that of the Vandermoon’s on the south. Henry Middlecamp, 
also a Dutch immigrant, is remembered as an honest, good 
hearted, although rather uncultured man,—a good neighbor 
and faithful friend. One of the sons, William, now deceased, 
attended the Kenosha High School and the Oshkosh Normal 
School, and was for a number of years the county superin- 
tendent of schools of Kenosha County. The other children 
were Ida, Annie, Etta, Andrew, and Albert. The somewhat 
unusual name appears in the telephone directory of Kenosha, 
these being probably the descendants of Henry and Henri- 
etta Middlecamp. 
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In this connection I will relate an incident that seems to 
have some historical interest. When gold was discovered in 
Colorado on the banks of the Platte River in 1858, the rush 
to that place was almost as great as that to California had 
been ten years before, or that to the Klondike in 1897. Then 
in 1859 Pike’s Peak, near Denver, had a gold excitement all 
its own, and “Pike’s Peak or Bust” was painted on many a 
prairie schooner westward bound to the new Eldorado. 
Neighbor Middlecamp caught the “gold fever,” and decided ~ 
to go West to make his fortune. His companion in this ven- 
ture was Gerry Meyers, son of Joseph Meyers, an early Ger- 
man settler in Paris. (The daughter and grandchildren of 
Gerry Meyers are well known in the business and social life 
of Kenosha today. ) 

To make the trip, they bought a light wagon of the Mit- 
chell wagon makers of Racine. It was equipped with a can- 
vas cover in regular prairie schooner style. It had a com- 
fortable spring seat which promised easier riding on the 
trek of upwards of a thousand miles to their Colorado des- 
tination. Whether or not it, too, was labeled “Pike’s Peak 
or Bust” I cannot say; but with necessary supplies and a 
good team of horses, the two hopeful men started West 
sometime in 1859. 

After a lapse of time the neighborhood was surprised by 
the return of the adventurers. They related that after hav- 
ing travelled for weeks and finally having crossed the bound- 
ary of Colorado, they began to meet many people coming 
back. These disillusioned and discouraged gold seekers told 
such dismal tales of their experiences at Pike’s Peak that 
Middlecamp and Meyers decided not to go farther, and 
turned back toward Wisconsin and home. Although they 
may not have advertised their financial condition by decorat- 
ing the side of their wagon as many similarly situated did, 
with the word “Busted,” that word expressed the condition 
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of our neighbors, and the wagon was immediately offered for 
sale. My father was the purchaser. 

At a time when heavy lumber wagons were the usual 
vehicle of travel, this lighter wagon, horse drawn, was quite 
an acquisition,—as great as that of an automobile for a 
farmer a half-century later. This vehicle, on account of its 
history, was called the “Pike’s Peak wagon,” or simply the 
“Pike’s Peak.” It became a common neighborhood utility. 
Although too young to remember the event of its purchase, 
I recall distinctly how some adult or child would come to the 
house and say “Father would like to borrow the Pike’s Peak 
to go to town tomorrow.” The applicant was very apt to get 
the wagon from my generous, accommodating father, unless 
other plans for its use had been very definitely made. It was 
as popular as my mother’s shining brass kettle at preserving 
time, or Mrs. Hale’s tall spinning wheel at other times of 
need. Even the horses seemed to appreciate it, and would 
“pep up,” and take on a smarter pace with the easy going 
“Pike’s Peak” at their heel. 

Just as a little child, in the perceptive stage of its de- 
velopment, familiar with a dog called Fido, calls other simi- 
lar dogs by this name, so I, in my early years called all 
wagons of similar appearance “Pike’s Peaks,” especially if 
they were painted light green, and was wont to exclaim, so 
I am told, “O, see that Pike’s Peak!” greatly to the amuse- 
ment of my elders. 

How many baskets of eggs and jars of butter and crates 
of chickens that wagon brought to Kenosha over the Bur- 
lington Road, or to Racine, if that market were preferred! 
How many loads it brought back to our own or to neighbors’ 
homes, of groceries and other household necessities! Later I 
will tell of an educational event in which it figured. 

Other families in the district living on the road one mile 
to the east,—the Town Line Road between Paris and Som- 
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ers,—were those of Elisha Baker, and Norman Bailey, a 
brother-in-law of the former. They came from Cayuga 
County, New York. A bond existed between my father and 
Elisha Baker since they were the only Whigs in the Town of 
Paris before the Republican Party was formed. A son of 
Elisha Baker born in “York” state was Myron A. Baker, 
well remembered in Kenosha as Judge Baker. He served in 
the Civil War in 1861 being one of the first volunteers in 
Wisconsin. One of his sons, Norman L. Baker, is now assist- 
ant council for the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, 
and another, Robert Verne Baker, of Kenosha, is now the 
county judge. A daughter of Elisha Baker, Frances 
Abigail, afterwards Mrs. Frank Dunning, gave early prom- 
ise of literary ability and was a frequent contributor to the 
local and other papers. Always fond of little children, she 
conducted, in Kenosha, the first kindergarten in this part of 
Wisconsin. It was operating in the decades of the seventies 
and later. 

On the east side of the district lived Joseph Huck and 
Henry Biehm, Germans, who bought out the first settlers, 
and whose large families got their schooling in District No. 
5. In their vicinity lived the Heidersdorfs and Snells. To 
the south in the district lived Jacob Kreucher, a nephew of 
Carl, who came in 1857. To the west, back of other farms, 
not reached by the road, were the Lucas family, Welsh, and 
two Irish families named Martin and Maroney. Their farms 
bordered on the “big marsh” and were not all arable. I have 
often wondered if we had in these, other instances of the 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” sort. All these last mentioned suc- 
ceeded the first settlers on their respective farms. 

Of this great variety of nationalities and of social and 
educational background, consisted at an earlier or later pe- 
riod, the patrons of the school of District No. 5, Paris, which 
as I have already said, was opened in the fall of 1851. 
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The usual plan followed in the first decade of the school’s 
history was to have a man teacher for the winter term, when 
the big boys attended, and a woman for the summer term. 
The district system of supervision had been superseded in 
Wisconsin in 1848 by that of a town superintendent. While 
this was a great improvement over the previous arrangement, 
the effectiveness of it depended, of course, upon the man who 
was elected to that office at the town meeting. Paris was 
very fortunate in having as its superintendent of schools, Dr. 
Ammon Adams of Union Grove, who served for quite a 
number of years, and of whom more will be related later. 

The teacher engaged for the winter of 1851-52 was 
Woolsey Washburn, who opened the school in the new build- 
ing. Cordillo Davison attended regularly, and Ida, aged 
five, went during the fall and in winter when weather per- 
mitted. 

In the summer of 1852, the teacher was Frances Ben- 
nett. She was one of the older children of a family of six- 
teen, and the account of how she was discovered and became 
the teacher in District No. 5 was thus given by father, then 
the clerk of the district. Father was one day on his way to 
Kenosha, when he saw a lot of children of different sizes 
coming out of a farmhouse door. He remarked to the man 
beside him, who had gladly accepted an invitation to ride, 
that there must be a school in that house, and was informed 
that all the children belonged to one family, but that they 
did constitute a school. It was necessary under the Wiscon- 
sin law for children to go to school, and since there was no 
schoolhouse, and no other pupils in the district, the Bennett 
home became the schoolhouse and the district paid the 
teacher. 

A teacher was needed for District No. 5. Father, think- 
ing that the experience of an older sister in this large family 
was a good preparation for handling other people’s children, 
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and finding Frances an intelligent, well-mannered girl, of- 
fered her the school. She was examined by the town super- 
intendent and, according to the standard of the time, found 
satisfactorily equipped for the work of teaching little chil- 
dren. 

In the following winter, that of 1852-53, the teacher was 
Henry Pettit of Kenosha. He was the son of Judge J. J. 
Pettit, one of Kenosha’s early settlers, and is remembered 
as a good teacher,—a young man of interesting personality 
and fine influence. The school of about forty pupils was 
orderly and successful. There were now three Davison chil- 
dren in school, William aged four years, having just started. 
The school was more than a mile away, and in bad weather 
the oxen and sled took them to school. Other children were 
picked up along the way and helped through the drifts. 

Mr. Pettit was an artist of exceptional ability and served 
as a cartoonist during the Civil War. I remember that when 
I attended the Kenosha High School in the seventies, his two 
young daughters were my schoolmates. Their father had 
died and they lived with their grandfather, Judge Pettit. 

For the summer term of 1853, Sarah Spades, a high 
school girl from Kenosha, was the teacher in District No. 5. 
Her immaturity, and perhaps her character, are revealed by 
an incident which adds a touch to the picture of that school 
period. Water for drinking had to be brought in a wooden 
pail either from the Downey well to the west or the Biehm 
well to the east. To “go after the water” was an eagerly 
sought privilege, and since the distance to the Biehm place 
was the greater, that well was favored. It took two pupils 
to bring the pailful, and no one ever complained of the 
arduousness of the task, even though the pail was large and 
the way hot and dusty. The pail, full to the brim at the well 
curb, was not always borne with steadiness and it often hap- 
pened that when it reached the school house, half of it had 
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slopped out, and the rest was warm. It is remembered by 
Ida, who was a thirsty onlooker, that Miss Spades would 
fill a pitcher for her own use, leaving scarcely enough to wet 
the parched throats of the children. As they watched her 
drink from her private supply, their thirst waxed greater, 
as did their hatred when she firmly forbade the fetching of 
another pail of water. 

“The evil that men do lives after them”; her “bones” may 
be “interred” in a deep, soft bed of good deeds, but Miss 
Spades is remembered for this unsympathetic, selfish per- 
formance. Besides bearing an implied warning and moral, 
this story illustrates the far cry from then to now in the mat- 
ter of sanitation. There the wooden pail, rinsed, but seldom 
scrubbed and cleaned, stood open in an unventilated, dusty 
schoolroom; the dipper or cup, passed from mouth to mouth, 
was refilled by dipping it into the pail! 

In the winter of 1853-54, the teacher for the four-months’ 
school was George Milligan, a medical student who was 
earning money to go on with his professional preparation. 
As he knew something about medicine, the neighbors would 
sometimes send for him in emergencies. He would go, leav- 
ing Mary Vaughn, an older pupil, in charge of the school. 
Mr. Milligan was of gentlemanly appearance, of slender 
build, both trained and alert. There were forty pupils in 
attendance that winter. A story is told illustrating the diffi- 
culties in the way of discipline facing teachers in the winter 
terms of those days, and also showing that school-teachers of 
the “Hoosier School Master” type were not confined to 
Indiana. 

Two big boys named Gus Vaughn and Grove Willis, 
aged fifteen or sixteen, entered school after the fall work 
was done. They were not interested in school and seemed 
bent on making trouble. Since “to throw the schoolmaster 
out” was considered by the hoodlum element as something to 
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boast of, these boys proceeded deliberately to provoke the 
teacher to some act of authority, when they would immedi- 
ately precipitate a fight. Weighing Mr. Milligan’s small, 
slight stature against their brawn, the boys felt confident of 
the outcome. _ : 

One day, for an especially offensive act, the teacher repri- 
manded the Willis boy and told him to leave the room. His 
confederate, Gus Vaughn, immediately jumped from his 
seat, seized the “dry bone” stick used for a stove poker, and 
assumed a threatening attitude towards the teacher. 'The little 
children in the middle row were frightened by seeing the 
teacher dash from his platform, quickly step from desk to 
desk over their heads and seize from the floor the hooked iron 
stove poker. Thus armed, he opened the door and told the 
smaller children to go out. The older children staid in the 
room, crowding the aisles next the walls on either side. It 
seemed to those out of doors shivering from cold and fright, 
Cordillo and Ida among them, that the commotion within 
continued for a long time. Finally the door opened, and 
they saw two big boys emerge and walk quietly away. The 
little schoolmaster had proved himself more than a match 
for them and for one or two others who came to their support. 

Mr. Milligan immediately began legal action against the 
disturbers. My father and the two other members of the dis- 
trict school board were called the next morning to Squire 
Hale’s for the hearing of the case. Some of the older pupils 
who had seen the fight were called in as witnesses. The boys 
were expelled, and the winter term of 1853-54 in District 
No. 5, Town of Paris, continued peacefully and successfully 
to its close. How about the boy disturbers? “They became 
the toughs of the neighborhood” so my narrator says. She, 
then seven years of age, recalls these as attending that term: 
three Fleming boys,—Homer, Tom, and Burdett. Tom won 
a reputation for great daring in the Civil War, became a 
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captain and was killed “under the guns at Fort Hudson.” 
Among the girls remembered were Addie Baker, Mary and 
Phoebe Vaughn, Katherine McNeil, Harriet and Ophelia 
Gregory and Martha Lease. The first named, Frances Ade- 
laide Baker, has already been mentioned in the paragraph 
about the family of Elisha Baker. 

In the summer of 1854, Carrie Rector taught the school. 
She was considered so excellent a teacher that at the end of 
the term she was offered the school for the next summer. 

The man who taught the following winter term, 1854-55, 
was Cyrus Brande, a severe disciplinarian, but considered 
just. He was an Englishman by birth, well educated, and 
the school was a success. He was the first teacher to send a 
report to parents. It consisted of a printed form and in- 
cluded four items: “Punctuality,” “Obedience,” “Dili- 
gence,” and “Scholarship.” S. Y. Brande, a brother of Cy- 
rus, was a prominent citizen of Kenosha, and carried on a 
real estate business for many years. 

In the summer of 1855, the teacher was Marcia Hol- 
brook, a country girl of little experience. Her term is re- 
membered, and the date established by three things: Han- 
nah, aged four years, began school, and encountered great 
difficulties in learning her letters, the letter “u” being an 
especial stumbling block. The teacher, pointing to the letter 
said “that’s u.” When the child was called upon to repeat its 
name, she persisted in saying “me.” The second thing re- 
membered is the severe whipping of William, aged seven, 
for a childish offense which would be passed over today. The 
third thing was that mother made a trip to Chautauqua 
County, New York, to visit her parents, leaving an elderly 
neighbor, Mrs. Judd, in charge of her family. 

When mother went East, she took the stage from Ke- 
nosha to Chicago. The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
was under construction, but an unfinished section somewhere 
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between Chicago and Milwaukee prevented its use for 
through traffic. Since, according to the history of railroad 
expansion, Chicago had been reached by rail from the east 
since 1852, she undoubtedly proceeded on her journey from 
Chicago over the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern route. 
By the time she returned trains were running from Chicago 
to Milwaukee or farther, and the older children of the family 
were looking forward to an opportunity to see this new and 
wonderful sight of which they had heard so much. Mother’s 
return offered such an opportunity, and father had promised 
them the ride to town. A letter had told the time when 
mother would start, and when she expected to arrive. But 
she had not reckoned on the speed of these new modes of 
travel, and the facilities for making connections. So coming 
right on, she arrived in Kenosha ahead of the time when she 
was expected, and finding a neighbor in town, had come 
home with him, to find her family about ready to start out. 
Her welcome from the children was anything but cordial. 
Later she would laugh when telling of her lugubrious wel- 
come, but at the time it happened it was rather disappoint- 
ing to find four vexed children filled with a sense of injustice 
done them by her too early arrival. 

A man named Eliphalet Pope was the teacher during the 
winter term of 1855-56. As far as scholarship went, he quali- 
fied for the work, but he had on several occasions displayed 
an ungovernable temper, and must have been an emotionally 
unbalanced man. However, he created a favorable impres- 
sion at the close of the term by putting on a great “Exhibi- 
tion.” There was a stage in the little school room, and cur- 
tains—mother’s bed curtains,—and a Spanish play, Retribu- 
tion, was given. It made such a deep impression on Ida that 
she can remember the actors and recall some of the dialogue. 
This was probably the first dramatic performance witnessed 
by this girl of nine years of age. It pleased the district so 
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much that Mr. Pope was then and there hired for the next 
winter,—an act with which my father was not entirely in 
accord. 

The summer of 1856 brought Ann Jordan as teacher, 
who left a reputation for success. Then Eliphalet Pope re- 
turned. There occurred that winter a school event which I 
will relate in detail, because it illustrates what children were 
subjected to by teachers, and enables us to measure the pro- 
gress since made in the rational regard for children’s rights, 
and in thought given by parents to the question of the per- 
sonality of those placed in charge of schools. 

One winter’s day during Mr. Pope’s second term, father 
and mother were away on business. It was the last day of 
December, 1856, and the last day before the holiday vaca- 
tion. Ida staid away from school to look after Carrie and 
the baby (myself) and to have general charge of things. 
Father had told Cordillo, my elder brother, then about 
twelve years old, to go home from school at noon to feed the 
cattle and to open the water holes in the ice in the pond so 
that they might drink. But that noon a battle was fought in 
and about a snow fort in the school yard, and the boy, com- 
pletely absorbed in the sport, forgot about the duty at home 
until school was called. Mr. Pope then refused him permis- 
sion to go, but at the afternoon recess Cordillo left for home, 
by that time thoroughly worried about his neglect. An older 
boy was immediately sent after him. Cordillo who, when the 
boy arrived, had not yet had time to do the chores assigned 
him, refused to return to school, and the threat was conveyed 
to him that “teacher said he would be whipped if he didn’t.” 
Irritated by the important air of the messenger, an impudent 
remark was made by Cordillo, which with some embellish- 
ments, was of course carried back to Mr. Pope. Soon the 
children in the home were scared to see the angry teacher ap- 
proaching. Hannah, a child of five, climbed in a chair and 
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bolted the door; but it was unbolted by Cordillo when the 
teacher arrived, the boy saying to his frightened brother and 
sisters that the teacher could not touch him when he was in 
his home. But while he protested to the teacher that he must 
do the work assigned him by his father, he was forcibly seized 
and dragged away by the angry man. On the way back to 
school Mr. Pope cut some hazel-bush rods, leaving stubs on 
them where he trimmed off the branches. 

Upon reaching school, he stripped off the boy’s coat and 
vest and beat him until his dark blue woolen shirt was in 
tatters, and the blood oozed from the holes in the skin made 
by the sharp stubs and ran down his back. Pale and suffer- 
ing he came home, with only a little sister to do for him what 
she could. 

Upon the return of the parents, they found a sad situa- 
tion,—Cordillo bent over beside the kitchen stove, bleeding 
and sore, his brother and younger sisters sobbing in sym- 
pathy, and Ida in the act of bathing the wounds. The effect 
upon the mother exemplifies what has been said about the 
“female of the species” and probably had she been allowed 
to reach Mr. Pope at his boarding place about a mile away, 
as she declared she would do, his plight would have been even 
worse than that of his pupil. But the calm judgment of 
father prevailed. He knew that a serious offense had been 
committed and that recourse to law was the only procedure. 
Quieting mother with this explanation, he went immediately 
to Squire Hale’s, got a warrant for the arrest of Mr. Pope 
and rode on a short distance to the home of the constable, Al- 
bert Stover. He directed the officer to serve the warrant at 
once, as it was known that the teacher expected to leave that 
night for his home in Pleasant Prairie. The young consta- 
ble was not at all loathe to exercise his authority and in a 
very short time was galloping off to Mr. Pope’s boarding 
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house, where he made the arrest, and forbade him to leave 
the district. 

‘There was great excitement throughout the neighbor- 
hood. Men gathered on that New Year’s morning at the 
home of Squire Hale to hear the trial. There the teacher was 
brought to realize that by entering a home and forcibly tak- 
ing away a child for punishment, he had committed a state 
prison offense. When the law was read, his indifference and 
bravado gave way immediately. On his knees the culprit 
teacher begged for mercy. He pled with father not to have 
him sent to prison and thus ruin his life. Father showed 
mercy and did not prosecute the case. Mr. Pope was allowed 
to go his way after paying the costs. But there was an effect 
which any amount of money, or a term in prison could not 
make right,—the effect of such brutal treatment upon a 
sensitive, rather delicate child. Mother often declared that 
Cordillo never got over it—“was never quite the same after 
it.” Mr. Pope later was sent to jail in Kenosha for whipping 
a girl in the Pike Woods school, where he taught. After that 
he was not allowed to teach in Kenosha County, and left for 
Iowa, where it was said, he died in an insane asylum. 

The two following winters brought a school condition 
that somewhat balanced up the previous disastrous one. The 
teacher was Joseph Geary, a young man of exceptional abil- 
ity and high character. He was earning his way through 
Oberlin College and he brought to that district a never-to-be- 
forgotten educational experience. The district board, my 
father again clerk, had the good judgment to secure his 
services for the following winter. The winter terms of 1857- 
58 and 1858-59 seem to have been the crowning achievement 
of the district. The reputation of the teacher brought to the 
school several serious minded, ambitious, older students. 

It may be stated here that Joseph Geary after his gradu- 
ation from Oberlin became a member of the faculty of Ripon 
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College, where he served many years, loved and respected by 
succeeding classes of students, who profited from contact 
with this exceptional personality. A lasting friendship with 
my father dated from those terms of teaching in District 
No. 5, and I well remember Professor Geary’s occasional vis- 
its to our home. 

It was in the summer between these two winter terms that 
I started to go to school. I was two years old in January of 
that year and was Ida’s special charge. Mother, unable to 
get help, had all she could do to attend to the necessary 
household duties; and since I needed care, Ida had the choice 
of either staying at home and losing school or of taking me 
to school with her. I was referred to as “Ida’s baby.” Vari- 
ous stories are told of the happenings. When I got sleepy, a 
bed of cloaks was made for me on a rear bench. When I 
awakened from my nap, I would quietly slip into a seat be- 
side a favorite boy or girl who accepted this attention with- 
out seeming objection. Fortunately for me, the windows 
were open, it being summer. In this day when psychiatrists 


attach so much importance to early impressions and ex-_. 


periences in their efforts to explain adult peculiarities, I of- 
ten wonder in what way I would now be different in my 
personality if I hadn’t gone to that infant school, or, better, 
had not been an infant in a school. From all I can learn, I 
was quite a regular attendant at school from that time on. 
This was not because my parents, as is sometimes the case, 
were ambitious to demonstrate possible precocity in a child, 
but for the simple reason that home conditions made it neces- 
sary if Ida were to receive the schooling she so much de- 
sired. 

An opportunity for schooling in Chicago’ now came to 
Ida, and on October 1, 1859, she went there to live in the 
family of Uncle Frank Davison,—the Captain B. F. Davi- 
son already mentioned, who had ceased “following the Lake” 
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and was engaged in Chicago in a very lucrative business on 
South Water Street, that of ship chandler. Ida had a hard 
time in that Chicago “grammar school.” Although ambi- 
tious, bright and willing, the irregularity of her country 
schooling counted against her; she became discouraged, and 
came home at the end of the term. At the opening of the 
new year, 1860, she entered the district school, then taught 
by Edwin Cooley, who was considered a very good teacher,— 
well prepared and of excellent influence. This young man 
enlisted in 1862 and died of disease contracted in the service. 
All the teachers in District No. 5 in the decade of the 
fifties have not been mentioned. Esther Shepherd, a sum- 
mer term teacher, is remembered; also Mary Harris, and 
Katherine McNeil, a friend of the family, who was probably 

in charge in the summer of 1858 when the infant started in. 
In the next chapter, the story of the decade of the six- 

© ties will be told, when changes in school administration be- 
came operative, and when reminiscences of great national 
st events show how the neighborhood of District No. 5, Paris, 


ion reacted to new conditions. 


[T'o be continued] 





HOW THE KINDERGARTEN FOUND ITS WAY 
TO AMERICA 


ELIZABETH JENKINS 


, all interested in educational progress in this country 

an arresting event took place in Watertown, Wiscon- 
sin, on May 2, 1929, when a memorial tablet was dedicated 
in honor of Mrs. Carl Schurz, who had the first kindergar- 
ten in this country. The tablet reads, “In memory of Mrs. 
Carl Schurz (Margarethe Meyer Schurz) August 27, 1833 
—March 15, 1876, who established on this site the first kin- 
dergarten in America, 1856. Dedicated by the Saturday 
Club women of Watertown, Wisconsin.” 

As was fitting, kindergarten children from three kinder- 
gartens took part in the dedication service. First they played 
games on the playground of beautiful Memorial Park, di- 
rectly across the street from the tablet. Then, gay in their 
bright-colored caps, they marched to the music of the high 
school band around the tablet, scattering rose petals carried 
in paper baskets which they had made in kindergarten. Boy 
Scouts helped in the actual unveiling, when the president of 
the club presented the tablet to the president of the council. 
This completed the outdoor part of the service. The indoor 
part followed immediately in a nearby hall, where Dr. 
Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of the Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, gave the address. 

The memorial tablet is surrounded by dwarf evergreens 
and placed within a few feet of the little building where Mrs. 
Schurz had her kindergarten. For many years the building 
has been used as a grocery, a front having been added to the 
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original house. Two sisters by the name of Heimsehr owned 
and conducted the store for a long, long time. Now one of 
them has gone, and a brother has joined the remaining sister. 
Neighbors speak with warm appreciation of the faithful 
lives of these two sisters. And we are glad that one of them 
is there today, and that little children are still going to that 
little building and finding a welcome from a mother-hearted 
woman. 

Mrs. Schurz herself was a mother-hearted woman, for, 
in that little building in the winter of 1856, she gathered 
about her the children of friends and relatives and conducted 
a kindergarten patterned no doubt after those she had known 
in Hamburg and in London. This was the first kindergarten 
in America. Like many a mother after her, she established it 
in order that her own little girl, Agatha, might have the 
benefit of kindergarten training. But one knowing her back- 
ground is led to believe that she would have had her kinder- 
garten even if she had had no child of her own, for the rea- 
son that when she came to this country she came as a kinder- 
garten enthusiast. 

What made her one is a story that dates back to the year 
1849, when she, a girl of sixteen, took the course of lectures 
that Froebel, then nearing the end of his life, gave in Ham- 
burg to help the cause of “the new education,” as it was then 
called and of which the kindergarten was the first step. Mid- 
dendorff, his devoted follower, had preceded him, in order 
to prepare the way. For Middendorff “was to Froebel, as 
Aaron was to Moses. Froebel, in truth, was ‘slow of speech 
and of a slow tongue’ (Exodus iv.10), and Middendorff was 
‘his spokesman unto the people’ (Exodus v.16) .”* 

That the coming to Hamburg of these two famous teach- 
ers was a great event to the kindergarten enthusiasts there, 


1 Autobiography of Friedrich Froebel (Syracuse, 1889), 138. 
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we can well believe. Chief among these were Mrs. Schurz’s 
sister, Madame Ronge and Madame Ronge’s husband, Jo- 
hannes; also her brother, Adolf Meyer. Indeed the Meyer 
family, because of its wealth, culture, and broad social out- 
look, made its influence felt not only in Hamburg but in 
England and even in America. 

It was Madame Ronge who established the first kinder- 
garten in Manchester, England; also the first one in London, 
in the suburb of St. John’s Wood. It was she also who pre- 
pared the kindergarten exhibit and conducted the demonstra- 
tion kindergarten in London which so interested Dr. Henry 
Barnard when there, that he gave them particular mention 
in his paper, “The Educational Exhibition of London, and 
the Recent Educational Movements in Great Britain,” read 
at the fourth session of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Education, 1854.? This, according to Eliz- 
abeth Peabody, was the first public notice that the kinder- 
garten received in America.* Not only was Madame Ronge 
thus actively engaged in kindergarten work, but her hus- 
band, Johannes Ronge, was a well-known kindergarten 
propagandist, while her brother, Adolph Meyer, was a lib- 
eral contributor to the cause. 

Such being her family background, it was most natural, 
one might say inevitable, that Mrs. Schurz herself should 
be a kindergarten enthusiast. For a time she assisted in her 
sister’s kindergarten in London. Whether or not she took 
an active part in kindergarten work in Hamburg, we do not 
know. Certainly not to any extent, for she was only eighteen 
when she met Carl Schurz in her sister’s home in St. John’s 
Wood, London, then a colony of German refugees, sym- 
pathizers with the Revolution of 1848. 


* American Journal of Education (1856), i, 8. Pioneers of the Kindergarten 
in America, I. K. U., 64-67. 


* Elizabeth P. Peabody, “Origin and Growth of the Kindergarten,” Education 
(1882), ii, 522. 
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Into this group Carl Schurz had come as a hero because 
of the part he had played in the Revolution, particularly the 
rescue from prison of his friend the poet Kinkel. Of course 
Margarethe Meyer knew of his heroism before she ever met 
him. So, romance was in the air that winter’s evening when 
Carl Schurz, disheartened, had gone to see her brother-in- 
law, Johannes Ronge, on a matter pertaining to the Revolu- 
tion. As he was about to leave, his host “called out into an 
adjacent room, ‘Margaretha, come in, if you please, here is 
a gentleman with whom I wish you to become acquainted. 
This is my sister-in-law,’ he added, turning to me, ‘just ar- 
rived from Hamburg on a visit.’ A girl of about eighteen 
years entered, of fine stature, a curly head, something child- 
like in her beautiful features and large, dark, truthful eyes. 
This was my introduction to my future wife.” 

They were married the following summer and sailed for 
America on a packet ship, arriving twenty-eight days later 
at New York City, September 17, 1852. Until the spring 
of 1855 they lived in Philadelphia, where Carl Schurz’s par- 
ents and sisters had joined them. By that time he had de- 
cided, partly for political reasons, to locate in Watertown, 
Wisconsin, a comparatively new settlement of German peo- 
ple, among whom were relatives of his. There he took his 
parents and sisters early in the spring of 1855, and, after 
seeing them comfortably settled in the little town house 
where Mrs. Schurz later had her kindergarten, he returned 
Kast and took his sick wife and baby daughter to England, 
sailing April 21, 1855. 

It was not until August, 1856, that he brought them to 
Watertown, to his farm, about one and a half miles from the 
center of the town. He, his parents, and his sisters had moved 
there the previous fall, and, for the first few weeks after 


* Reminiscences of Carl Schurz (New York, 1907), i, 402. 
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their arrival, his wife and child also were obliged to live in 
the small, old farmhouse, as their new house was not yet com- 
pleted, much to their disappointment. Soon it was, however, 
and Carl Schurz writes with enthusiasm of its appearance, 
its comfort, its position on a hillside commanding beautiful 
views. 

Here four little cousins came to play with Agatha 
Schurz, then three years old. That they played kindergarten 
games, sang kindergarten songs, busied themselves with kin- 
dergarten play materials, we can well believe. Tradition sup- 
plies many details, for the Schurz family, because of its 
prominence, was always more or less in the public eye. From 
this source we learn that as winter came on, the children of 
relatives and friends wished to join the group, so Mrs. 
Schurz opened a kindergarten in the little building in town, 
as it was easily accessible to the children there. Thus was 
created the first kindergarten in America in November or 
December, 1856. 

Its life no doubt was a short one, as Mr. and Mrs. Schurz 
moved to Milwaukee in the late fall of 1858, spending the 
next two or three winters there and the summers in Water- 
town. Even so, the fact that Mrs. Schurz’s kindergarten was 
the first to be established in this country gives it an import- 
ant place in educational history. . 

More important to the kindergarten movement at large, 
however, was Mrs. Schurz’s conversion of Elizabeth Pea- 
body to the kindergarten cause when in 1859 they were both 
house guests in the home of a mutual friend in a suburb of 
Boston. Miss Peabody often told of it. Richard Boone 
quotes her in his book, Education in the United States.’ So 
also does Anne L. Page in her article, “How Elizabeth Pea- 


* Richard Boone, Education in the United States (New York, 1889), 333. 
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body Became a Kindergarten Convert.’”® Miss Peabody’s 
own version of that important event is as follows: 

“That same year [1859] a concrete exponent of the new 
system was brought to Boston by her parents into a family 
of four fine children, whose father had a theory that children 
should only be dealt with as irresponsible beings before they 
were six years old, at which age he proposed to put on the 
screws of discipline. The advent of this sweet little play- 
fellow had the effect in the house of a calm coming upon the 
storm of young life, and a looker-on [Miss Peabody] said to 
the mother (who was none other than the late accomplished 
Mrs. Carl Schurz): ‘That child of yours is a miracle,—so 
child-like and unconscious, and yet so wise and able, attract- 
ing and ruling the children, who seem nothing short of en- 
chanted.’ ‘No miracle, but only brought up in a kinder- 
garten,” said Mrs. Schurz. ‘A kindergarten! What is that?’ 
‘A garden whose plants are human. Did you never hear of 
Froebel?’ ‘No; who is he? ‘A greater discoverer in education 
than Pestalozzi. He came to Hamburg in 1850,° invited by 
Madame Johanna Goldschmidt? at the instigation of Diest- 
erweg, who announced him to her as a prophet. He opened 
lectures for mothers, and instructed children’s nurses and 
kindergartners by precept and exemplification. All the lib- 
eral people went to hear and see him: among others, my 
sister, Madame Ronge and myself; and I was so fascinated 
I kept a journal-report of what he said to mothers and did 
with the children. He was greatly delighted with my journal, 
and revised it; for, he said, it expressed better than his own 
books did just what he wanted to teach.’ Unfortunately that 


* Kindergarten Magazine (1902), xiv, 459. 
"Obviously this refers to Mrs. Schurz’s own kindergarten. 


* Froebel went to Hamburg in 1849. See Froebel, op. cit., 142. 
® Jenny Lind’s mother-in-law. 
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manuscript was lost in the post-office between Hamburg and 
Berlin, where it had been sent as a loan after Froebel’s death. 

“Mrs. Schurz . . . said she would send her [Miss Pea- 
body] The Education of Man; and she subsequently sent her 
the preface of that book, published in pamphlet form, with- 
out telling her that it was not the whole work. Out of the 
perusal of this pamphlet, . . . together with this conversa- 
tion, and glimpse of the perfect growth of a child, grew the 
first practical attempt at a kindergarten in Boston, in 1860. 
But it was simply no kindergarten. What it had taken Froe- 
bel fifty years of suffering life and painful experimenting to 
work out of abstract first-principles, amid the confusions of 
a contradictory past, was not divined even by two exper- 
ienced women, who had made child-culture their own life 
work. They did keep an infant school, which was a very 
charming affair to the children and to most of the par- 
ents, ... 

“Because of their disappointment, and with the sus- 
picion that there was something they did not know, one of 
the ladies [Miss Peabody] went to Europe in 1867 to see the 
kindergartens kept by those whom Froebel had taught and 
trained. The first hour she passed in the large charity kin- 
dergarten of the Paulsenstift in Hamburg, she saw that her 
school had been indeed no kindergarten; and the more she 
saw of the best kindergartens that year, the more she felt 
that she must give the rest of her life to the work of abolish- 
ing the mischief she had done, and of spreading the true 
thing in her native land . . .”*° 

Such was the spirit in which Miss Peabody led the Kin- 
dergarten movement in this country. It is interesting that 
in the first number of The Kindergarten Messenger, May, 
1873, the monthly magazine which. she established, there ap- 


* Peabody, op. cit., 522-524. 
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pears the following: “In 1870 I was invited by the Society 
of Superintendents and Principals to go to Chicago and ad- 
dress them upon ‘Genuine Kindergarten versus Ignorant 
Attempts at It’; and did so, repeating my discourse at the 
Teachers’ Convention in Watertown, Wisconsin.” So, after 
twenty years she returns Mrs. Schurz’s visit, as it were, al- 
though the Schurz family had left Watertown several years 
before. 

In the third number of The Kindergarten Messenger, 
July, 1873, Miss Peabody again writes of Mrs. Schurz’s lost 
manuscript: “It can never be sufficiently lamented that a 
large manuscript volume of conversations with children and 
the kindergartners he [Froebel] was training, taken down 
from his living lips at the moment by his enthusiastic young 
auditor in Hamburg, now Mrs. Karl Schurz, was lost in the 
express-post just after his death; for he had revised it with 
great delight, and felt it to be the most important report 
of him.” 

After her meeting with Elizabeth Peabody in Boston in 
1859, Mrs. Schurz is not heard of again in connection with 
the kindergarten movement. She was ill much of the time, 
lived abroad for long periods, and devoted herself to her 
family. When a young woman of forty-three she died in 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1876, following a last visit to 
her beloved Hamburg. 

From the different sources we learn that she was a beau- 
tiful woman, charming in manner, with a fine appreciation 
of the higher values of life. Her husband has warm praise 
for her as a homemaker. He writes, “She has worked her- 
self so effectively into our life here [Watertown] and proved 
herself so splendidly practical therein, that (without boast- 
ing) our house is the pleasantest to be seen far and near, and 
everyone of whatever nationality is at ease with us. My chil- 
dren thrive splendidly .. .”** 


4 Joseph Schafer, Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz (Madison, 1929), 183. 
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Such charming glimpses of her we catch throughout his 
frequent letters and references to her. It is notable that he 


did not write down to her. She was the companion of his 
spirit, keeping in close touch with every phase of his political 
career. For almost twenty-five years she is said to have sup- 
plemented and arranged his notes and other material which 
formed the basis of his published papers. This is all the more 
remarkable when one remembers that she was ill much of the 
time and spent long periods in Europe, where the mode of 
life drew her longingly. 

Two quotations from her husband’s Reminiscences will 
suffice to show how she was regarded by prominent people of 
the time. He tells of his decision to leave his post as Minis- 
ter to Spain, where he had been but recently established, and 
to enlist in the Northern army. Lincoln tried to dissuade 
him, pointing out the advantages of the diplomatic post as 
against the hardships and dangers of a soldier’s life in time 
of war. Then, as if referring to a final court of appeals, he 
said, “ ‘Have you talked the matter over with that handsome, 
dear wife of yours? Mr. Lincoln had seen Mrs. Schurz sev- 
eral times, and had apparently been much pleased with her 
appearance and conversation. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘she thought it 
was pretty hard, but she is a good patriot.’ ‘If she agrees,’ 
said Mr. Lincoln, ‘then I do: ””” 

We also read of a scene in the senate, when Carl Schurz 
took the floor to answer his adversary Conkling. Mrs. Schurz 
was not present, so keen was her suffering because of Conk- 
ling’s attack the day before; so great was her fear lest her 
husband could not answer him. Not so with Carl Schurz. 
The attack had roused him to his full power, and he worked 
most of the night to fortify his answer. Conkling had de- 
fended the administration’s action in selling arms to France 


™ Reminiscences, op. cit., ii, 330. . 
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during the Franco-Prussian War; Schurz charged that the 
driving force behind that action was commercialism. He was 
just finishing his speech in the senate when his wife ar- 
rived, for she had found herself too restless to remain at 
home. In vain she tried to get into the senate chamber; the 
crowd was too great. Then, as the people came streaming 
out, “Sumner, who was looking for some friends, met her 
in the lobby, and, stretching out his hands, cried: ‘Oh, 
Madam, I congratulate you. Your husband has just made 
the greatest speech that has been heard in the Senate in 
twenty years.’ ’’** 

Thus we see her the companion of her husband, suffering 
with all the intensity of a sensitive woman when he was at- 
tacked, glowing with pride when he was praised. One charm- 
ing letter of hers that we have is descriptive of a visit she 
made to the encampment where he was stationed during the 
war. Another, written to him at the time of Lincoln’s death, 
said in part, “I could cry my heart out. . . . How happy I 
am that you served him so faithfully.’’** 

Such was the woman who brought to this country an edu- 
cational contribution so valuable, so far-reaching in its effect, 
that America must ever count itself in her debt. That the 
honor due her has only of late received recognition is readily 
understood when one considers that her main contribution 
was inspirational in character—the inspiring of Elizabeth 
Peabody for her great life work. While Miss Peabody in her 
generous hearted way frequently spoke of Mrs. Schurz’s in- 
fluence, almost no recognition has been given to it by others, 
nor to her kindergarten in Watertown. 

Dr. Richard Boone in his Education in the United States 
makes brief mention of it, in which he gives Miss Peabody as 

8 Tbid., iii, 384-835. 


* Frederic Bancroft (ed.), Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, i, 253-254. 
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his authority.’ In fact, it was while reading his statement, 
particularly the footnote, that Miss Nina C. Vandewalker 
became convinced that Mrs. Schurz’s kindergarten was the 
first in America, and it is she who has given the event its 
widest publicity. This she has done through her book, The 
Kindergarten in American Education, as well as through 
several articles.** In these she has shown the relationship of 
Mrs. Schurz’s kindergarten to the German-American edu- 
cational movement in this country, which was led by Ger- 
man refugees from the Revolution of 1848. Her study of the 
movement included correspondence and interviews with 
those associated with it. Among these were Carl Schurz and 
his daughter Agatha, with whom she talked when she was in 
New York City attending a kindergarten meeting. At no 
time was the date of Mrs. Schurz’s kindergarten called into 
question. The date, 1855, given by Dr. Boone was accepted 
as authentic. Only since the publication of the Intimate Let- 
ters of Carl Schurz in the spring of 1929, has it been possible 
to fix the date with any accuracy. The letters make it plain 
that Mrs. Schurz did not go to Watertown until August, 
1856; that she lived there all the year round until the fall of 
1858, after which for about three years she lived in Water- 
town during the summer and Milwaukee during the winter. 
In 1861 she went to Hamburg and from there to Madrid, 
Spain, where her husband was United States minister. The 
date of her kindergarten, therefore, was evidently from the 
fall of 1856 to the fall of 1858, when Agatha was between 
three and five years of age. 

The recent occasion that has brought into prominence 
Mrs. Schurz’s initial part in the kindergarten movement in 


* Boone, op. cit., 333. 

*“The Kindergarten Movement in Wisconsin,” Kindergarten Magazine 
(1902), xiv. 

“The Kindergarten,” Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe (New 
York, 1912), iii. 
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this country was the centenary of her husband, March 2, 
1929. Two months later the memorial tablet in her honor 
was dedicated by the Saturday Club women of Watertown. 
A previous attempt is said to have been made at the request 
of Agatha Schurz to buy the little building which housed her 
mother’s kindergarten and to preserve it as a Schurz me- 
morial. Lack of funds is given as the reason for the failure 
of this objective. Let us hope that rich America will some 
day realize that objective, preserving the little building as 
a memorial to both Mr. and Mrs. Schurz, whose services to 
this country exemplified the highest idealism. 





Another American city—Columbus, Ohio—was at one 
time thought to have had the first kindergarten in this coun- 
try. True, Miss Caroline L. Frankenberg of Germany es- 
tablished a small school in Columbus in 1836, a school based 


upon educational principles which she learned from Froebel 
himself, but it could hardly be termed a kindergarten as the 
idea for such an educational institution did not fully take 
shape in Froebel’s mind until a year later. Her experience is 
best described in an article by Lida Rose McCabe in the 
Ohio State Journal, which is here given in part: 

“As early as 1836 Miss Frankenberg made her first visit 
to Columbus, to return disheartened to Germany in 1840. 
Previous to this she had lived . . . for some time in the 
household of Froebel at Keilhau™ . . . On Miss Franken- 
berg’s return to Germany she taught at Keilhau six years 
under Froebel’s direction. Then Dresden and Bautzen 
shared her labor for eleven years, when again she sailed for 
America to establish in the little Rich Street house [where 
she lived during her previous stay in Columbus] not only the 
first practical working kindergarten in Columbus, but the 


* The educational community. 
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first in the United States. [This was in 1858, two years after 
Mrs. Schurz established hers. ] 

“The woman and the cause, however, were still far in ad- 
vance of the time. The trials and tribulations that beset this 
quaint spinster would have vanquished a less valiant mission- 
ary. . . Despite her advertisement in the German paper 
{The Westbote|, and the fact that the new cult and its 
teacher were of German origin, and German was the lan- 
guage of the school, it was with the greatest difficulty that 
Miss Frankenberg gathered a few pupils into her modest 
rooms. . . As she did not speak English, her school training 
found few, if any, patrons among the American population. 

“Old citizens recall Miss Frankenberg, an accomplished 
woman of force and determination. In manner and bearing 
hers was much of the aristocrat. She invariably wore a lace 
cap tied under her chin, and her shapely hands were always 
covered with black mitts. To eke out a livelihood, even in 
those frugal times, she was forced to add to her kindergarten 
school lace-making and various handicraft, in which, like all 
German women, she was skilled. . . From Columbus she 
went to Zanesville, to find at length a home in the Lutheran 
orphanage of Germantown, Pa. In that institution she in- 
troduced, in 1865, the kindergarten system, which prevails to 
this day. . . 

“Miss Peabody visited Miss Frankenberg at the Luth- 
eran Home, and got from her many of the Froebelian ideas 
she tried to put into practice in her tentative efforts in Bos- 
ton. The records of the Home chronicle the visit. . . Miss 
Frankenberg remained at the Home until 1882, when she 
died of old age. Her tomb may be seen today in St. Nicholas 
cemetery adjoining the Home.”’® 

The contrast between these two women—Mrs. Schurz 
and Miss Frankenberg—who brought the kindergarten to 


% Ohio State Journal, March 31, 1901. By permission. 
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this country is interesting in the extreme. The kindergarten 
work of Mrs. Schurz was the outflowering of her experience 
and took place as naturally, as spontaneously as the blossom- 
ing of flowers in a cultivated garden. Without special effort 
on her part, her charm of person, her social position, her hus- 
band’s fame, all brought her into contact with people of 
prominence. That she used her wealth of opportunity for 
the good of others, we have every reason to believe. It was 
evidently part of the social religion of the Meyer family to 
do so. Already we have quoted Carl Schurz as to the hos- 
pitality of their home. Of Madame Ronge Miss Peabody 
writes in a letter dated Hamburg, 1867, “A very admirable 
woman, the elder sister of Carl Schurz’s wife, who lived in 
the country in great affluence, befriending all who were in 
trouble—the exiles and martyrs of liberty, the nobles as well 
as the humble poor.”*® Again Miss Peabody writes of her, 
“In England some accidental collateral circumstances inter- 
fered with Madame Ronge’s perfect work, and broke her 
heart.”°° Nothing that we read leads us to think that Mrs. 
Schurz herself ever suffered for the kindergarten cause, 
unless it was vicariously through her sister’s suffering. No, 
Mrs. Schurz had her kindergarten primarily for the sake of 
her little daughter Agatha. From all accounts it was a 
happy affair, free from financial strain and appreciated by 
the families whose children were so fortunate as to belong 
to it. 

Miss Frankenberg, on the other hand, suffered deeply 
for the faith that was hers. No doubt she experienced the 
hardships, the misunderstandings, the loneliness, the heart- 
breaks that are the usual portion of the pioneer. No doubt 
she came to us in 1836 with firm faith in her mission as the 
bearer of Froebel’s message; no doubt she returned despair- 


” Kindergarten Magazine (1902), xiv, 323. 
* Henry Barnard, Kindergarten and Child Culture (Hartford, 1890), 8. 
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ing to the educational community at Keilhau in 1840. For 
it was seventeen years before she gathered courage to return 
to Columbus, there again to put into practice the faith that 
was hers. Such bravery surely deserves recognition on 
our part. 

So, in honoring these two women—Mrs. Schurz, the 
mother-teacher, and Miss Frankenberg, the professional 
teacher—let us accord to each her measure of praise for 
bringing to this country the educational message, which, first 
through Miss Peabody and later through others, so revolu- 
tionized, so vitalized our education, that its spirit still finds 
expression in every forward educational movement of 
our day. 








MEMOIRS OF THE MEXICAN WAR 
GENERAL CHARLES §. HAmILTon? 


( M aapmeniy from West Point in 1843, my first station 

was in Buffalo, New York, then the headquarters of 
the Second Regiment of Infantry. About two years were © 
spent at this point which were of no great practical value to 
my future life. I mingled freely in the gaities of the city, 
fond of its pleasures and society, and then in 1845 the regi- 
ment was removed to the Upper Lakes. I left Buffalo with 
regret which, however, was soon afterwards forgotten in the 
stirring scenes of army life. 

At that period a cloud was gathering on the southwest- 
ern horizon. Texas which had been a state of Mexico, re- 
belled against the Mexican government, maintained its inde- 
pendence for many years, and applied for admission as one 
of the United States. It is quite probable that Texas would 
have been admitted peacefully if she had claimed only the 
territory the Mexicans were willing to accord her, with the 
Nueces River as a boundary. Texas claimed to the Rio 
Grande, and the United States supported the claim. Mexico 
threatened war, and the result was the establishment in 
Texas, at Corpus Christi on the coast, of the nucleus of a 

1Charles S. Hamilton was born at Western, Oneida County, New York, 
November 16, 1822, and was graduated at West Point with the class of 1843. His 
military career from that point through the Mexican War is given in the follow- 
ing pages. His manuscript, however, is entitled Memoirs of Two Wars, the 
second, which will not be reached in this installment, being, of course, the Civil 
War. Fond du Lac was Hamilton’s home and place off business from 1854 till 
1869, when he removed to Milwaukee and served for a term as United States 
marshal. He died in Milwaukee, April 17, 1891. These memoirs were written 


in 1886, the manuscript being presented to the State Historical Society by Mrs. 
Grace H. Frackelton, a granddaughter of General Hamilton. 
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force of United States troops under General Taylor, leading 
us to look forward to a war the coming year. I was at this 
time a brevet second lieutenant in the Second Regiment of 
Infantry. On leaving Buffalo, the company to which I was 
attached was sent to Fort Wilkins, better known as Copper 
Harbor, on the south shore of Lake Superior. There was no 
need of a military force being stationed there, but the then 
Secretary of War, Wilkins, desired to immortalize him- 
self and ordered a post erected which, in honor of himself, 
was called Fort Wilkins. All the territory between Green 
Bay and Lake Superior at that time was a virgin wilderness. 
In the vicinity of Copper Harbor a few mining companies 
had commenced operations in search of copper and these, 
with their work, were all of the outside world we had any 
communication with during six months of the year. Our 
mails at that time were brought by Indians across the coun- 
try coming once in two weeks. 

While on our way from Buffalo to Copper Harbor and 
in anticipation of being sent to the frontier of Mexico the 
following spring, I purchased such Spanish books as I could 
find in Detroit bookstores and pursued with their aid, with- 
out instructor, a course of Spanish studies during the winter. 
I was fond of outdoor sports and was a practiced shot with 
a rifle, and with my boats, snowshoes, and guns I was a suc- 
cessful hunter, capturing much small game during the win- 
ter season. 

In November of that year, I was promoted to the grade 
of full second lieutenant, and assigned to the Fifth Regi- 
ment of Infantry, then stationed at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Communication by mail with the outside world was such that 
I received no information of the appointment until the 
month of February, 1846. There was no way then of getting 
out of the country except by snowshoes, and I was compelled 
to remain at Copper Harbor and await the opening of navi- 
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gation on the Lakes. Before the arrival of any vessels, how- 
ever, in the spring, orders had been given by the War De- 
partment to the commanding officer at Fort Wilkins to have 
a survey made of a considerable portion of Keweenaw Point, 
which was to constitute a military reservation to be attached 
to the Fort. The duty of making the survey and the maps 
was assigned to me, and although working as assiduously as 
I could, the work was not completed until the end of May. 
I then embarked in a small schooner on the Sault Ste. Marie 
on my way to join my regiment in Texas. At Sault Ste. 
Marie I learned of the first battles of the Mexican War, 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and the death of two 
of my classmates,—Chadburne who was killed in battle, and 
Stevens who was drowned in swimming the Rio Grande with 
two cavalry companies. Both were promising young men 
and would have made their names famous had their lives 
been spared. Pursuing my journey southward, I called to 
pay my respects to old General Brady at Detroit. He 
authorized me to diverge from my course for a sufficient time 
to pay a visit to my parents. I, therefore, spent one night 
with them at Aurora. Following the lake to Sandusky I 
crossed the state of Ohio by canal, it being previous to the 
days of railroad in that state, took steamer at Cincinnati via 
New Orleans, went to the mouth of the Rio Grande, then 
up the river to Matamoras, where I reported at head- 
quarters of my regiment. On the morning of July 4, I had 
fairly entered on the campaigns of the Mexican War. 

Soon after landing and getting breakfast, the adjutant 
of my regiment suggested to me the propriety of paying my 
respects to the commanding general. His headquarters were 
in camp about a half mile from my regimental camp and on 
the bank of the Rio Grande. The ground between the two 
camps was covered with a thick depth of alluvium, deposited 
by the spring floods, and this had been ground into impalpa- 
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ble dust by the cavalry and artillery drills. Inquiring at the 
tent of the general, we learned he had gone into Matamoras, 
and we, therefore, started to return to our own camp. The 
wind was blowing fresh, filling the air with clouds of dust. 
Halfway back to our own camp, the adjutant called my at- 
tention to the general who was coming towards us, facing 
the wind. He was mounted on his old “Whitey.” His cos- 
tume was a big straw sombrero, soldier trousers, a large, 
loosely fitting linen coat and soldier shoes. The trousers were 
not long enough to cover the nakedness of his legs. As he ap- 
proached, a gust of wind filled his mouth and eyes with dust, 
and swept his sombrero from his head and sent it swirling 
over the ground. He turned to his orderly and in a loud 
voice told him to pick up that “damned” hat, which being 
replaced on his head, he came forward and as the adjutant 
presented me, gave a hearty greeting. 

As I remember him now, he looked the picture of a Green 
Mountain farmer in summer time. Such was General Zach- 
ary Taylor,’ later president of the United States, a simple, 
brave, honest man, thus always the tool of cunning politi- 
cians in political life. 

A stay of some weeks was made at Matamoras after my 
arrival, and then a forward movement of the army took place 
as far as Camargo. Here we remained only long enough for 
the reinforcements to reach us and then marched for Mon- 
terey. We reached there September 20, and pitched our 
camp in an extensive grove of walnut and pecan trees, within 
three miles of the city. A plan of attack decided upon pro- 
vided that Worth*® and his division (to which I was attached) 
should, on the twenty-first, take up a position on the south- 
west, in rear of the city; while Twiggs with his division and 


* While major in the army Zachary Taylor commanded for several years at 
Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 


* Colonel William J. Worth was stationed at Fort Winnebago, near Portage, 
Wisconsin, some years before the Mexican War. 
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such volunteers as had reached the field, were to attack from 
the north. Worth’s division pursued a circuitous route 
around and to the rear of the city, and before night occupied 
the position across the Saltillo road, ready to storm such for- 
tifications as were before it the following morning. 

During the forenoon of the next day, our troops were 
subjected to a cannonade from the heights above us. Towards 
the middle of the day the heads of the columns stormed and 
carried Constitution Hill, which was surmounted by a small 
redoubt, capturing several cannons. This was carried with 
a rush, and in combination with the move our own regiment 
was ordered forward to its support. We pushed by the 
storming party and rushed upon another redoubt on the 
ridge beyond, overlooking the city. In this redoubt we cap- 
tured one cannon, which was at once turned upon the retreat- 
ing foe, and a plunging, but ineffectual fire opened on the 
city below us. This day was the first I had ever seen of war, 
and early in the fight the sight of some Mexican officers and 
men killed in the first assault, affected me more than any 
other scene during the entire war. That night (September 
22) we passed upon the ridge we had scaled, without fires and 
subject to a constant chilling rain. The next morning early 
we were ordered down from our place on the hills, crossed 
the valley, forded the Monterey River breast deep, assaulted 
and carried first the heights above the city and the arch- 
bishop’s palace, and immediately thereafter the palace itself, 
which had been converted into a fortification. We followed 
the enemy rapidly into the city, effectually cutting off his 
escape and cooping him up. The next day an armistice was 
entered into, by which the Mexican forces were allowed to 
withdraw with all the honors of war, and to the sound of 
drums and trumpets they moved to the interior. 

In those days railroads and telegraphs were unknown 
in the southern states and Mexico, and it required nearly 
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two weeks for a courier to pass from our army to the city 
of Washington. The armistice was disapproved at Wash- 
ington, and General Taylor was directed to prosecute the 
war. Here the folly of invading simply a province of Mexico 
hundreds of miles from its capital became apparent to the 
authorities of the country. It was decided that the next blow 
should be struck directly at the capital, and a small army 
for this purpose was formed by withdrawing the regular 
troops from General Taylor’s command and uniting with 
them volunteers.. Having in view the capture of Vera Cruz 
and the subsequent march to the city of Mexico, this army 
was concentrated at the Island of Lobos and sailed from 
there to Vera Cruz. The Mexicans under Santa Anna im- 
mediately took advantage of this depletion of General Tay- 
lor’s army and attacked him in the pass of Angostura. Their 
forces outnumbered the Americans at least five to one, but 
after an entire day of severe fighting, Santa Anna was routed 
but not pursued. Meantime [General Winfield] Scott’s army 
had landed and invested Vera Cruz, and after a siege of three 
weeks the city together with the castle of San Juan was sur- 
rendered to the American forces. Immediately on the sur- 
render General Worth was appointed military governor of 
the province, and preparations were made for invading the 
interior. Transportation for the army was limited and diffi- 
cult to obtain, so my regiment was sent down along the east- 
ern coast for the purpose of securing mules and horses for 
the use of the trains. Embarking on a large steamer at Vera 
Cruz, we coasted southward, entering the mouth of the Al- 
varado River and pushed up to the head of navigation, the 
little village of Tlacotalpan. Here in a short time we gath- 
ered many horses and mules, taking them back to Vera Cruz 
by land, swimming the lagoons and rivers. On arrival at 
Vera Cruz, we found the army had departed for the interior 
and we were ordered to follow immediately. We caught up 
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with the army on the battlefield of Cerro Gordo, but not in 
time to participate in the fighting. 

Up to this time I had been in the country about a year, 
and by pursuing my studies of the Spanish language, I had 
attained much proficiency in speaking as well as writing it. 
Soon after the capture of Vera Cruz, I was called to the 
headquarters of General Worth to act as interpreter. In 
this capacity I had much to do with foreign consuls, and 
with merchants, both Mexican and foreign, who traded in 
the interior. The intercourse was pleasant and I think as 
pleasing to them as to me, for when we left for the interior, 
they provided me with many letters of introduction to busi- 
ness men and their families in the larger cities of the interior, 
especially the city of Mexico. These letters were afterwards 
a source of very much pleasure, for when I presented them, 
I found myself at once introduced into an accomplished 
society. In the engagements at Monterey, and in the siege of 
Vera Cruz I had an active part, and was pleased at finding 
myself complimented in the reports of commanding officers 
for meritorious services. No opportunity, however, had of- 
fered, to do any distinguished act, and for this I yearned. 
The distance from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico is about 
250 miles, the road crossing two chains of the Cordilleras. 
Leaving Vera Cruz about May 1, we saw the city of Mexico 
late in August. Climbing the mountains from Cerro Gordo, 
over an old Spanish stone causeway, we slowly ascended un- 
til at the summit of the coast range. Here we found the air 
chilly and damp, and ourselves above the clouds which 
spread out like an ocean below us. Continuing on our march 
we passed over the crest and began the descent, which lasted 
till we reached the table-lands of the city of Perote. 

In passing over the mountains and descending into the 
valley, the scenery was magnificent beyond anything I had 
ever seen. On our left rose the snowcapped peak of Orizaba 
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to a height of about 18,000 feet, while to the right and front 
rose other peaks and chains of mountains that astonished the 
army with their grandeur. At Perote we halted for a couple 
of weeks and occupied the castle of Perote until a regiment 
of volunteers came from below to garrison it. This castle 
was a modern fort with salients, ditch, curtains, and mounted 
with heavy old-fashioned guns. After a stay of two weeks, 
we resumed the march to the city of Puebla. Up to this . 
time we had seen nothing of the enemy, but when within a 
few miles of Puebla, at the little village of Amozoc, the long 
roll beat us to arms one morning, and we found ourselves 
threatened with an attack from a large body of Mexican 
cavalry. A few discharges of artillery, however, scattered 
them over the plain. That day we entered the city of Puebla, 
which surrendered without resistance. We reached there on 
the fourteenth of May, and on the fifteenth the rainy season 
commenced and continued until after we reached the city of 
Mexico the following September. The mornings were al- 
ways bright and beautiful with heavy thunderstorms in the 
afternoons. We remained in Puebla about three months. 

The army then being in a condition to move, well provided 
with ammunition and provisions, took up the line of march 
about the middle of August for the city of Mexico. The 
road we were to traverse passed over a chain of mountains 
between the peaks of Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl. Reach- 
ing the summit of this chain where the road crossed it, there 
burst on our sight the beautiful and historic valley of the 
city of Mexico, dotted with villages and lakes and sur- 
rounded on all sides by mountain chains. I well remember 
the night we spent on the summit of this chain at Rio Frio. 
It was passed in a pelting rain without tents and without 
fires. Marching again early the next morning, we reached 
by evening the foot of the mountains and breathed the warm 
air of the valley of the city of Mexico. Here the advance 
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was halted, and the army concentrated. The army num- 
bered about 10,000 men, by far the greater portion of whom 
were regulars. There were, however, a few regiments of vol- 
unteers in this force. Our base of operations was Vera Cruz, 
250 miles distant. Before us lay the city of Mexico and all 
its fortifications, occupied by a Mexican army of from 30,000 
to 40,000 troops. A reconnaissance was made around a con- 
siderable portion of the valley, and all the routes thoroughly 
examined. The road over which we had come passed straight 
to the west and reached the city of Mexico by way of a rocky 
height, which in the hands of determined men would have 
proved impregnable. This offered so strong an impedi- 
ment that General Scott decided to approach the city from 
the south. To attain this position we marched southward 
and around the outer edge of the valley, until we reached 
the village of San Augustin, lying upon another causeway 
and ten miles directly south of the city of Mexico. The road 
from San Augustin into the city was fortified. Another road 
approached the city from the southwest and united with this 
road at Churubusco, three miles outside the city. This latter 
road was strongly fortified at the hills of Contreras, three 
miles west from San Augustin. This latter road called the 
San Antonio road, was also strongly fortified about midway 
between San Augustin and Churubusco at the hacienda of 
San Antonio, while at Churubusco the union of the two roads 
was fortified by a téte-du-pont and earth-works, well sup- 
plied with heavy artillery. 

The army was in grand spirits, every man feeling sure 
of victory, although fighting against immense odds. During 
the night of August 19 a strong assaulting column passed 
to the rear of Contreras through ravines in the mountains, 
and at dawn on the twentieth rushed on the Mexicans on the 
hill of Contreras, carrying everything, capturing many pris- 
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oners and much artillery. Clarke’s brigade, to which I be- 
longed, had been lying all the time in front of San Augustin. 
We were permitted to hear the roar of guns and noise of 
battle at Contreras, without taking part. 

How well I remember that after the victory was com- 
plete, General Worth came riding along the lines at full 
speed with his hat in his hand and shouted: “Our boys over 
yonder have done nobly and have swept everything before 
them; it is your turn now. Colonel Clarke, take your brigade 
around the left of hacienda Antonio. If you find an open- 
ing, dash in and carry the batteries. Move speedily.” 

This short speech was answered by a yell of enthusiasm 
from the troops. Our regiment being at the head of the bri- 
gade, took the advance, marching by the flank; my own place 
in the regiment with my company was the fourth from the 
head. Passing around the hacienda of San Antonio to the 
west of it, far enough to be out of reach of the musketry of 
the fort, we came to a small stream. The ground we were 
passing over was rough in the extreme, made up of craters 
of numerous extinct volcanoes. We split into ravines and 
crevices of unknown depth. Colonel Clarke was an old man, 
very stout and heavy, who had started with the head of the 
regiment. The line of troops had greatly lengthened out in 
passing over the rough ground, and Colonel Clarke unable to 
keep up with the troops had fallen in the rear, until by the 
time we had reached the little stream, he was opposite the 
head of my company. Here he ordered a halt of all troops in 
his rear. Three companies had passed on to the front, pursu- 
ing a line that was about parallel to the San Antonio road. 
I asked the Colonel for permission to go on with my com- 
pany, which he refused. Shortly afterward, however, the 
sound of musketry showed that the three companies in ad- 
vance of us were engaged. 
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Turning to Colonel Clarke I said: “Colonel, the boys in 
front may be having a hard time and need assistance. Will 
you allow me to go on with my company?” 

His reply was: “Yes, go ahead!” but he did not attempt 
to go with us. 

Turning to my company I said, “Hurrah, boys, come 
on,” and instead of following the troops that had preceded, 
I turned to the right with a view of striking the San Antonio 
road in the quickest possible time. We left the pedregal and 
entered extensive cornfields. The corn was so high we could 
see nothing. We were not long in traversing the cornfield, 
when suddenly in front of us, marching steadily, was the 
main body of the enemy. They were retreating from San 
Antonio, some 4,000 strong. 

I stopped my company unseen, inside of the cornfield 
and when all had come up, I turned and said to them, “Boys, 
are you ready?” They responded with a prompt “aye” and 
dashing to the front they followed me out of the cornfield; 
we burst like a band of wolves upon the frightened enemy. 
They were within musket shot, and giving them a volley 
from where we were, we rushed at them with loud yells, and 
they fearing we were a host, broke and scattered over the 
plains. We reached the causeway on which they were march- 
ing, forded the deep ditches at the side under a scattering 
fire of musketry, and here captured a lieutenant and about a 
dozen men. Looking up the road towards the city of Mexico, 
I saw a large portly officer trying to make his escape. He 
had reached a large tree that had fallen across the ditch and 
had safely crossed, when I reached the tree myself. In a 
moment I was upon the tree and across the ditch. The earth 
that had been thrown out in excavating the ditch had made 
an embankment several feet high and was covered with a 
fine growth of grass. Going down the descent of the bank, 
his foot slipped and he measured his full length upon the 
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slippery turf. Before he could rise, I had caught him by the 
throat yelling out “prisoner.” Raising himself slowly, his 
face as white as snow he cried for mercy. I took his sword, 
by which time several of my men had joined me, and we got 
him back across the tree safely into the road. I placed him 
with the other prisoners, all of whom were disarmed. A guard 
composed of a corporal and five men was put over them, and 
the Mexicans were instructed that they must stay with the 
corporal, and any attempt to escape would meet with in- 
stant death. The corporal had instructions to take the pris- 
oners to the rear. 

I then pushed forward with the company up the road 
towards the city of Mexico. We found a few of the men 
of our leading companies whom we took with us. At the end 
of a mile we brought squarely up against the fortifications of 
Churubusco. A discharge of grapeshot and canisters showed 
the presence of the enemy in our front. We were at least a 
mile in advance of our army and without support. Placing 
the men in the shelter of some scattered adobe buildings, 
which formed a little hamlet, I took a couple of trusty men 
and broke open the door of a little church. I ascended the 
tower, from which point I had an excellent lookout, taking in 
the whole of the Mexican fortifications. I occupied this 
point for over an hour, at the end of which time General 
Worth came to the front, and I was able to give him all the 
necessary information for making an attack. His disposi- 
tions were soon made, and we were ordered to carry the 
earthworks with the bayonet. We rushed upon them through 
the cornfields, up and over the parapet, and the day was ours. 
The Mexicans scattered at the approach of the bayonet, but 
a body of deserters from our army not liking to run were 
captured to the number of twenty-seven. On other portions 
of the enemy’s line of works, great numbers of Mexican 
prisoners were captured. We were pushed forward in pur- 
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suit of the flying troops, until halted to allow the cavalry 
to pass. We then continued the pursuit towards the city. At 
the distance of a mile from the city gates, the whole army 
was halted by order of General Scott, and the pursuit ceased. 

I started to hunt up my prisoners and found them in 
charge of a guard belonging to Garland’s brigade. At the 
battle of Resaca early in the war, Captain Charles A. May 
of the dragoons was ordered by General Taylor to charge 
a Mexican battery. The battery was captured in the charge, 
and with it General La Vega. This made May a hero. He 
was brevetted first a major, and then a lieutenant colonel, 
and his name became a synonym of bravery throughout the 
land. The capture of La Vega by him was a myth, inasmuch 
as La Vega was a prisoner at the time, captured by a ser- 
geant of the Fifth Infantry and May only took him to the 
rear, but for all of that it made May hero of the battle. 

I had captured, in my fat prisoner, General Garay, and 
fondly anticipated some credit for it. It seems that an hour 
after his capture, Colonel Garland at the head of his brigade 
marching towards the city of Mexico found my little group 
of prisoners. He took them in charge, dismissed my corporal 
and his men, and took the general prisoner to headquarters. 
My conduct was mentioned very highly in the regimental 
commander’s report, but when two or three months after- 
wards the report of General Scott on his battles had been 
published in the United States and come back to us, I found 
that General Garland had been credited with the capture of 
my prisoner. This frustrated all my hopes of emulating 
Captain May. 

The halt ordered by General Scott terminated in an ar- 
mistice which for several weeks stopped the progress of the 
war. The next day the army was moved several miles to the 
westward, and my own division stationed in the village of 
Tacubaya, within a half mile of the castle of Chapultepec. 
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One of the conditions of the armistice was that no defensive 
preparations should be made by the Mexicans, or offensive 
movements by the Americans. The aim of the armistice was 
to enable the peace commissioners who had been sent out by 
the United States to hold communications with the Mexican 
Congress sitting at Querétaro. The Mexicans were, how- 
ever, detected in erecting fortifications around the city, and 
notice was at once given by General Scott that hostilities 
would be resumed in twenty-four hours. 

Here I must relate what proved to be one of the pleas- 
ant episodes of the war. In the little plaza of Tacubaya vil- 
lage stood a hotel which with the cupola on its top was about 
the highest building in the village. From this cupola a beau- 
tiful and extensive view of the valley of the city of Mexico 
was to be had. With the intention of making a sketch, I 
obtained permission of the Mexican landlord to ascend to 
the top of the building. I was seated making my sketch when 
I noticed a short distance from me, a very pleasant gentle- 
man, who when I looked at him, saluted me most courteously. 
This led to a conversation in which I learned that he was a 
banker in the city of Mexico, a Frenchman by birth, bear- 
ing the name of Labadie, and believing that our army would 
capture the city, he had brought his family to Tacubaya for 
safety. On the breaking of the armistice, he fled with his 
family to some other place of refuge. I met him, however, 
daily and when about to leave he gave me his card and a 
most cordial invitation to come and visit him whenever we 
should get into the city, which he knew we should do. 

During our occupation of Tacubaya, a classmate, F. T. 
Dent, afterwards General Dent in the War of the Rebellion, 
and I, were officers of the guard which had in charge many 
hundreds of Mexican prisoners. These were confined in some 
of the larger buildings of the village. The tour of guard 
duty lasted twenty-four hours, and the prisoners were al- 
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ways counted on the exchange of the guards. No intercourse 
had been permitted, and so none had escaped. A petition, 
however, presented to General Worth resulted in an order 
from him which allowed Mexican women bringing clothes 
and provisions to pass within the buildings and distribute 
their gifts. I entered a protest against the execution of the 
order, but was told by a staff officer to execute the order. 
The result was that on the following morning when we came 
to count the prisoners to turn them over to the next guard, 
several of them were missing. This was reported by the offi- 
cer of the day to the commanding officer of the regiment, 
Colonel McIntosh, who immediately ordered Dent and me 
in arrest for neglect of duty. We at once applied to General 
Worth for a Court of Inquiry, stating that we had neglected 
no duty, and did not conceive that it was required of us to 
examine the women passing out of the prison inclosure, to 
see if they were women, the escaped prisoners having ex- 
changed garments with their female friends. This applica- 
tion reaching General Worth showed him the absurdity of 
our arrest and the folly of the order against which I had 
protested. We heard nothing from our application for a 
Court of Inquiry. After we had been in arrest some eight 
or ten days, we were called before Colonel McIntosh, who 
told us that he was disposed to be lenient with us because of 
our good conduct in the battles, adding further that if we 
would promise to perform our duty more strictly in the fu- 
ture, he would release us from arrest and restore us to duty. 

In reply I said to him, “Colonel, I will not accept release 
on those terms. To make the promise you require would be 
an acknowledgment of a wrongful act. I prefer trial by 
court-martial. There was no neglect of duty.” 

Dent replied in about the same strain. The colonel at 
this time was propped up in his bed suffering from an old 
wound. The position we took nonplussed him, He did not 
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want to prosecute the case further against us and did not 
know what to do. 

But raising himself in bed he relieved himself by saying 
with an oath: “You are released anyhow.” 

We left his presence and after getting outside had a 
hearty laugh over the whole affair as did our brother officers 
in the regiment, excepting McIntosh himself. 

A day after the cessation of the armistice, there was a 
strong position revealed between Tacubaya and Chapultepec 
called Molino del Rey, or King’s Mill. Tacubaya lay at the 
foot of the mountains on the western side of the valley. The 
field sloped very gently to the northward for a half mile. 
At the foot of the slope a road ran from east to west pass- 
ing in front of the King’s Mill and worn into the soil after 
the manner of a wide ditch making it a safe place for 
foot troops. The mill was a very strong stone building, with 
an aqueduct supported on arches which brought the water 
to the mill, while on the west of it and at the distance of 
a quarter of a mile from it lay a strong stone fort, with 
parapets and glacis, known as the Casa Mata or Slaughter 
House. In front of all this line about a half mile in extent, 
a parapet of earth had been thrown up, which being higher 
than the roadway enabled the troops occupying it to fire 
over the heads of the line that was in front of it and in the 
road. Thus there were two lines of fire over the slope down 
which we must approach in order to reach the enemy and 
drive him from his position. 'The whole made a very strong 
position and on the eighth of September it was occupied by a 
body of Mexican troops from 15,000 to 20,000 strong. Gen- 
eral Worth with his division was ordered to assault the en- 
emy and drive him from his position. The officers of the di- 
vision got wind of this coming assault, on the afternoon of 
the seventh of September, and reconnaissances of the posi- 
tion were made on that day, when it was determined to as- 
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sault the position in front. Why the assault should be made 
from that direction was inconceivable, for the position could 
have been turned on either flank. 

At this time Colonel McIntosh commanded a brigade and 
Colonel Martin Scott* commanded our regiment. They 
were both soldiers of the last war with Great Britain, brave 
men but illiterate. McIntosh had a religious turn of mind 
but was much given to drink and profanity. Martin Scott 
was at that time somewhat beyond middle age, of wonderful 
strength, very ignorant, but with a reputation for bravery 
unsurpassed. He was also very superstitious. On the even- 
ing of the seventh of September Lieutenant Fowler and I 
met in the principal street of Tacubaya. We were chatting 
upon the coming fight and were soon after joined by several 
officers of the regiment who entered into the conversation. 
While thus engaged Colonel Scott emerged from his quar- 
ters nearby, joined the group, listened for sometime but 
said nothing. In all the battles in which the regiment had 
been engaged previously Scott had been exultant before the 
battle, announcing victory and often saying that the bullet 
was not yet molded that was to hit him. 

This evening he seereed thoughtful and depressed, and 
after a while burst out with vehement gestures and in a loud 
voice said: “We shall be whipped. We shall be cut to 
pieces.” 

He returned immediately to his own quarters. After the 
battle was over the next day, those of us who survived spoke 
of Scott’s mood of the day before, and could attribute it to 
nothing save the presentiment of his coming death, but 
which he ascribed to coming defeat. The battlefield lay 

*Colonel Martin Scott was an eccentric officer who was stationed at Fort 
Dearborn, Chicago, and later at Fort Howard, Green Bay. While at the latter 


fort he cut with a squad of soldiers through the forest for twelve miles a part of 
the military road of preterritorial Wisconsin. 
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about a mile from Tacubaya. By 3:00 a. m. the troops were 
paraded in the streets and marched out to take positions for 
the battle. The assault was to be made in line, preceded by 
a body of light troops. At dawn the troops were moved 
down the slope in line of battle and halted just beyond the 
line of musketry. From this distance the light troops made 
the assault on the mill. As the assault progressed, the smoke 
of battle slowly arose from the front, and we could see the 
light troops rushing at a run on the assault. Immediately 
the.order was given for a charge of the whole line. The po- 
sition of our regiment brought us immediately in front of 
the Casa Mata. The enemy remained perfectly silent in our 
front, until we had reached close musket shot. Their line 
was so much extended beyond the flanks of the assaulting 
forces, that we were subjected to a deadly cross-fire in addi- 
tion to that from the front. I detected the heads of some of 
the enemy that were lying concealed behind their parapets 
and called Scott’s attention to it, and seeing that the fire 
was about to open on us, I begged him to give the order to 
charge. He did not respond to it and was seemingly in a 
dazed condition. Meantime the fire had opened stretching at 
the first volley one third of our line upon the ground. A 
moment later I saw Scott spring somewhat in the air and 
fall heavily to the ground. He had been shot squarely 
through the chest. The firing was furious and had checked 
the advance of the line. While cheering on my men, I was 
struck by a bullet in the left shoulder, which spun me around 
like a top, and brought me on my knees to the ground. As- 
sistant surgeon William Roberts of the regiment, who was 
enthusiastic to follow the regiment into the battle, was 
nearby and saw me fall. 

Rushing to my side he said: “Where are you hit?” 

I replied I could not tell but thought in the arm and side. 
My left arm was paralyzed. 
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He said: “Go to the rear as quick as possible. I will 
take care of your company.” 

Springing to the head of the company he led them to 
the assault of the parapet, while I staggered back out of 
reach of the fire. I got a camp follower to let me have his 
horse and I found my way to the hospital. Dr. Roberts led 
the company on, and at the parapet the fire was so deadly 
and our ranks so thin that the troops recoiled involuntarily, 
and fell back until they unmasked the light artillery batter- 
ies belonging to the division. These opened with shells so 
briskly that the enemy soon retreated from his position, 
whereupon our troops occupied his ground. Not long after 
Roberts had taken command of my company, he too was 
struck by a bullet in his forehead and mortally wounded. 
He lived only about three weeks. The batteries cleared the 
enemy from the Molino del Rey and the arches, and the 
battle was won, but at a fearful sacrifice. Only about 2,700 
men had been brought into action. Our loss was nearly one- 
half killed and wounded, and nothing gained but the posi- 
tion of empty buildings. 

I have seen quite a number of battles in my life, but I 
never witnessed one whose management gave such evidence 
of utter imbecility. The ingenuity of man could not have 
devised a better plan for the slaughter of our troops, without 
result. In my regiment there were two field officers, four 
captains and two lieutenants killed outright, while Dent and 
I were each seriously wounded, and months of hospital nurs- 
ing were required before we reported for duty. Only six 
officers were left in the regiment, making a loss of ten out 
of sixteen. 

Everything was quiet for a few days after the battle. It 
was decided to capture Chapultepec before entering the city. 
Chapultepec is a castle surmounting an isolated rock about 
three miles west of the city. Its natural strength with im- 
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proved defenses made it impregnable when held by a de- 
termined foe. The assault was fixed upon for September 13. 
As the village of Tacubaya could be reached by the guns 
of the castle, the sick and wounded were removed to the 
village of Mixcoac,—I among the latter. The morning of 
the thirteenth opened bright and clear. A heavy cannon- 
ading commenced between our own and the enemy’s batter- 
ies, which was continued for two or three hours, when the 
assaulting columns moved to the attack. The distance of 
Mixcoac from the castle was something over two miles, and 
as the castle and its environs stood high above the plain, we 
had a distant but excellent view of the battle. 

I have spoken before of the capture of a body of soldiers 
who had deserted from our ranks. For their crime they were 
tried by a military court and condemned to be hung. The 
execution of this order, to the number of thirty, was en- 
trusted to General W. S. Harney,” a gallant cavalry soldier. 
He had arranged their execution to take place simultane- 
ously with the fall of the castle. A little distance from the 
hospital where I was quartered, a scaffold consisting of posts 
about ten feet high, set in the ground in one line, had been 
erected. A single beam stretched along the tops of the posts, 
and army wagons with a half dozen prisoners in each, were 
driven between the posts and under the beams. The prison- 
ers stood in the wagons with their hands tied behind them. 
their feet tied together and a rope around the neck of each 
attached to the beam above. For two long hours the poor 
fellows stood together, but as the American flag was seen to 
rise to the peak of the flagstaff of the castle, word was given, 
the teams started, and twenty-nine deserters paid the pen- 
alty of their treason with their lives. I saw this execution 
from my place in the hospital but a short distance away. 


*General Williams S. Harney was stationed while a captain at Fort Winne- 
hago. 
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Another episode of my stay in the hospital is the follow- 
ing: The wounded and sick officers were quartered in a sum- 
mer residence of a Mexican gentleman. It was a one story 
building built on the four sides of a square, the rooms open- 
ing into each other throughout the whole house. A large 
room was divided by a canvas partition running half way to 
the ceiling; one portion was occupied by Colonel McIntosh, 
and the other by Lieutenant Mortimer Rosecrants and me. 
McIntosh had been severely wounded in the action of Molino 
del Rey, and when he was sent to the hospital at Mixcoac, 
Surgeon Harney, a brother of General Harney, left his po- 
sition as medical director to attend to McIntosh personally. 
Both had been in the War of 1812. I have made mention 
before of McIntosh’s tendency to profanity and piety. One 
night Rosecrants and I were awakened by groans and pite- 
ous complainings from the adjoining room. Crawling from 
our cots we opened quietly the canvas door between the two 
apartments and observed McIntosh propped up on his mat- 
tress groaning with pain and earnestly praying with his 
hands clasped before him. He had been taken suddenly with 
great pain and thinking he was about to die, he sent his 
servant across the way to call Dr. Harney. Harney like all 
of the old veterans of the last war was given to profanity. 
He was vexed at being aroused at midnight, but crossed the 
street, pushed the door open and entered. He saw McIntosh 
engaged in a loud and earnest prayer. 

“Hullo,” he cried in a loud voice. “Old Tosh, what in hell 
are you about? If you are going to die, why don’t you die 
game, and not make a d—d fool of yourself.” 

The praying ceased and Old Tosh dropped his hands. 

He peered through the dim candle light, recognized his 
visitor and with shaking fist cried out: “Damn your old soul, 
why didn’t you come when I sent for you?” 
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As Harney reached his patient, Rosecrants and I quietly 
closed the door and crawled into our cots. 

Chapultepec having fallen, the Mexicans were rapidly 
pursued into the heart of the city. During the night their 
entire forces evacuated the city leaving it in our possession. 
The storming of Chapultepec and capture of the Mexican 
capital were the last engagements of magnitude in the war. 
From that time, the middle of September, to the following 
June the army had a rest. Worth’s division was at once 
quartered in the old convent of San Francisco in the city, 
enjoying all the delights of that delicious climate. Small 
portions of the army were detached to other cities, but the 
bulk of the victors remained in and about the capital await- 
ing a treaty of peace. Negotiations were at once commenced, 
and an armistice entered into between the armies which lasted 
until the declaration of peace. 

From this time forward there was much fraternity be- 
tween the officers of the two armies. I had rejoined my regi- 
ment a few days after the occupation of the city and though 
an invalid from my wound, I was soon able to make my ap- 
pearance on the streets with my arm in a sling. I began to 
present my letters of introduction in person and was greeted 
in every case with a kindly and hearty welcome. Very many 
were the kindnesses shown me, the delicacies sent to my table, 
the notes of inquiry and personal visits from the heads of 
families to whom I had given the letters. I called to see my 
friend Labadie where I received a glad and earnest welcome, 
which lasted while I was in the country. I found him living, 
as all families in Mexico live, in the story above his place 
of business. His family consisted of a charming wife, two 
boys and a girl, as sensible and well-bred children as I have 
ever seen or known. That house was a home to me, to which 
I gratefully turned many times during my residence in the 
city, dining and staying over night without special invita- 
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tion. I remember it now in my old age with the truest and 
most sacred feeling of friendship. 

Among other families that I visited were the Barrerros, 
the Massons, Senior Frias, the Arrelilanos, the Escandrons, 
the Landes, the Du Quine, La Bat and others. It made a 
delightful circle to visit and went far to make my residence 
in Mexico one of the most agreeable parts of my life. Din- 
ners seemed to be the favorite mode of entertaining, while 
balls and dancing parties had their full share in the list of 
amusements. 

Little that was eventful occurred from the time we en- 
tered Mexico [city] in September until we left for home the 
following June. During the winter parties of officers visited 
places of interest over the interior of Mexico. We often met 
on these excursions portions of the Mexican army and were 
treated by them with courtesy and hospitality. One excur- 
sion in which I joined, was a visit to the celebrated cave of 
Cacahuamilpa, lying about 150 miles southwest of the city 
on the Pacific slope of the Andes. 

The route was through a delightful section of the coun- 
try. Plantations of coconut, pineapple, sugar-cane, and 
coffee; groves of oranges, and bananas were frequent. The 
first day’s march from the city took us near to the city of 
Cuernavaca. The officers of the expedition slept that night 
in a Mexican school house where the fleas were very sociable. 
The following morning we entered Cuernavaca, a city of 
8,000 inhabitants, and once the dwelling place of Cortez, 
the conqueror. The second day’s march led us through a 
more barren and sterile region in which we diverged from our 
direct route some twenty miles to inspect the temple of 
Xochicaleo. In the center of a vast plain which showed no 
vestige of verdure, rises a small conical hill about 100 feet 
high. The temple was oblong in shape, the walls from ten to 
fifteen feet high and built of immense blocks of cut stone, 
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carved on their outer surface with symbols similar to those 
found on Egyptian obelisks. Beasts, birds, and men stood 
out in bold relief, indicating a history of events which went 
beyond the memory of man. Inhabitants of the country round 
about were pure blood Aztec Indians, whose history had been 
lost in the past. The great dimensions of the stones, the dis- 
tance of the temple from any body of rocks (over two miles), 
indicated an existence of a knowledge of mechanics in moving 
and handling heavy masses. Everything that could be moved 
by a modern race had been carried away. The third day of 
the excursion was through a country alternating in wilder- 
ness and valleys, clothed in luxuriant vegetation and inter- 
spersed with rugged hills that sometimes made our path 
difficult and almost dangerous. The night of this day was 
passed at a coconut plantation. The Mexican proprietor 
gave us a hearty welcome and interested us greatly with the 
performances of his trained baboons in gathering fresh coco- 
nuts for the party. 

The fourth day in the afternoon we reached the cave. A 
mile or two before reaching it, we passed through a small 
Indian village and gathered together a train of forty or 
fifty men and boys with torches to light us through the cave. 
Ascending a high ridge we looked into the valley below, and 
clambering down with difficulty over the rocks, ascended the 
slope on the other side. We found the entrance to the cave 
nearly closed with debris sliding from the mountain side. A 
hole large enough to admit a man allowed of our entrance 
and descending the slope of debris we found ourselves on the 
floor of the cave. 

It had been the bed of a subterranean river. Arched over 
to a height to which our rockets could not reach, the roof was 
supported by columnar stalagmites often from forty to one 
hundred feet in diameter. Stalactites reached from the roof 
almost to the floor of the cave, while columns in all stages of 
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formation and all sizes from two to three feet in height to 
those reaching the top of the dome, were everywhere found. 
The surface of everything was glittering white, and al- 
though the torches would light but a small fraction of the 
vast space, yet it formed a scene of wonderful beauty. We 
traversed the cave for a distance of about two miles when we 
found our way blocked by rocks that had fallen from above 
and nearly filled the cave. We were then beneath a moun- 
tain several thousand feet in height. Retracing our steps we 
reached the entrance of the cave where we had left a guard 
for the care of our horses and, taking a lunch in the open 
air, started on our-way home. At the close of the second 
day we reached Cuernavaca, going by a different route, and 
there spent a day visiting the coffee plantations of the de- 
scendants of Cortez. The excursion ended in due time and 
proved a source of infinite interest and pleasure to all the 
party. Other parties visited the mines of Real del Monte, 
and still others climbed the volcanoes of Popocatepetl and 
Toluca, and also visited all cities of note, within a hundred 
miles of the capital. 

As weeks passed, we heard from time to time of the pro- 
gress of favorable negotiations for peace, and as the glad 
tidings were proclaimed in general orders to the army, prep- 
arations were made for going home. The evacuation of the 
city was made the occasion of rejoicing to Americans and 
Mexicans. The fireworks by the army the night before leav- 
ing, saluting of flags in the morning, ringing of thousands 
of bells and roar of cannons, all spoke the joy with which the 
conquered parted with their victors and conquerors left for 
home. The army reached Jalapa early in July and in that 
healthy mountain climate remained until fall to march to the 
coast by detachments and embark. Vera Cruz was being 
ravaged by yellow fever but the army passed through it in 
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safety generally, although many cases of the disease occurred 
before and after reaching New Orleans. 

At the breaking out of the war with Mexico, our army 
was supposed to be equipped and trained in the highest and 
most modern style of the military art. The officers from the 
highest to the lowest were undoubtedly accomplished, for 
excepting a few of the oldest officers, the greater portion 
were graduates of West Point, but the equipment of the 
army would at this day—1886—be regarded as rude in the 
extreme. The artillery was all smoothbore; the musketry 
also the old smoothbore pattern with flintlocks. The rifled 
cannon, as well as the percussion lock and rifled musket, was 
unknown. The musketry was not effective at a distance of 
over 300 yards, and the artillery except for canister and 
grape at close quarters, almost worthless. 

As to the management of the war, the early battles in the 
northern part of Mexico under General Taylor were conflicts 
in which the dominant bravery, the physical strength, con- 
fidence of the men in their officers, and the training of the 
men were all in favor of the Americans. On the other side the 
Mexican soldiers did not lack for bravery, for they possessed 
a sort of brutish indifference to death which under proper 
training would have made them invaluable soldiers, but this 
quality was not sufficient to enable them to meet or withstand 
a charge by American soldiers. Our victories were nearly all 
won by charging the enemy with the bayonet from which 
they invariabiy fled. The war afforded instances of great 
military skill and others of blundering imbecility. The bat- 
tle of Cerro Gordo, fought under General Scott, was a per- 
fect illustration of military skill and science. The battle 
was fought among the most rugged hills to the tops of 
which our artillery was dragged in pieces and plunging fires 
opened on the enemy. Troops clambering over the rocks 
and through the forests, turned the flanks of Mexican for- 
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tifications, and every detail of the original plan was care- 
fully and rapidly executed. The battles of Contreras and 
Churubusco were skillfully directed, but upon whomever 
fell the blame of the fearful slaughter of Molino del Rey, 
that man should have been executed. The battle of Buena 
Vista or Angostura, was a square conflict of courage, in 
which physical strength and greater bravery won the vic- 
tory over immense odds. No credit except such as is the re- 
ward of bravery can be given General Taylor for this battle. 

The commander of the northern army, General Taylor, 
had made some reputation in Florida during the Seminole 
War as an Indian fighter. He was neither an educated nor 
a polished man, but a plain, honest, brave patriot, whose 
destiny was completed when he assumed the executive chair 
of the United States. With the desire to do his best for the 
country, he was no match for the wily politicians, and he 
readily became the tool of designing men. His career was 
closed just in time to save his character. 

General Winfield Scott, the commander of the army 
which captured the capitol of Mexico, had been for a long 
time the commanding general of the army. He was of a sta- 
ture almost gigantic, standing six feet four inches, straight 
as an arrow, with great depth of shoulders and perfect 
physical form. His stature and leonine face made him the 
object of admiration and respect by all who were fortunate 
enough to have seen him in his prime. This country has pro- 
duced no man, either before or since, of such grand personal 
appearance. He was a man of much reputation during the 
war with Great Britain, rising to the rank of general while 
very young, and spending years in Europe in the study of 
military science. He was undoubtedly the embodiment of 
perfection as a soldier, but personally he was excessively 
vain. Vain of his personal appearance, vain of his ability, 
vain of his reputation. Such a man could hardly fail to be 
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jealous in the extreme of others who laid claim to higher 
reputation. This vanity and jealously combined made him 
many enemies, and could not fail to be fruitful in quarrels 
with his subordinates. The bickerings of General Scott, and 
his personal quarrels with Worth, Duncan, Pillow, and many 
others were a living disgrace to his career and finally led to 
his removal from the command of the army in the field, and 
his recall to his office in Washington. 

Two other officers are worthy of mention. Worth was 
a model of a soldier, brave, quick and decisive in action, 
graceful in personal appearance and possessing the confi- 
dence of his troops. He lost caste and the confidence of the 
government by his personal habits. Worth had been an aide 
to General Scott in the War of 1812, and they had been 
warm personal friends until the Mexican War, but his quar- 
rels with General Scott, his benefactor, who had pushed him 
forward in the line of promotion above others equally de- 
serving, was creditable neither to his head nor his heart. 
David E. Twiggs, a brigadier general in the regular army, 
was an old cavalry officer. He was a native of Georgia, a 
man of great cunning and shrewdness, but not esteemed 
highly as a soldier. He, however, served through the Mexican 
War with credit, but on the breaking out of the Rebellion 
went with his native state, surrendering to the confederacy 
all the troops, supplies and resources in his command. He 
was promptly dismissed from the army, was not heard of 
during the Rebellion and died before its close in deserved 
contempt and oblivion.® 

On the arrival of the troops at New Orleans, the vol- 
unteers were disbanded, and the regulars put into summer 
camp at East Pascagoula, Mississippi. While there, Gen- 
eral Taylor came to review the troops. When the army was 


* Major David E. Twiggs, of the First Infantry, superintended the construc- 
tion of Fort Winnebago. See Wisconsin Historical Collections, xiv, 71-76. 
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on the march to Monterey, and had stopped at Camargo, 
in a private letter written to a friend in Buffalo, I spoke of 
General Taylor, and expressed my opinion of the man as 
heard from older officers of the army who had been with him 
a long time. I said he was a man possessed of great bravery 
but wanting in that intuitive skill that makes the great gen- 
eral. This expression voiced the opinion of every officer of 
the army. The Buffalo community was all agog to get tid- 
ings from the army, and my letter was inconsiderately left 
at the office of the leading journal which published it on 
the following morning. There was living at Buffalo at that 
time a daughter of General Taylor, who saw the letter, and 
guessing correctly as to its author put my name to it and 
sent it to her father. To say that the general was mad ex- 
pressed matters very mildly. For a young lieutenant to criti- 
cise the character and actions of the commanding general of 
the army, who was a candidate for the presidency, also, was a 
mortal sin and not to be forgotten by the Taylors anyhow. 
He could not take measures to punish me himself for ob- 
vious reasons, so he called together at his headquarters sev- 
eral of the senior officers of the regiment and expressed the 
opinion to them that the officer should be tried by court mar- 
tial for conduct prejudicial to good order and military disci- 
pline and for speaking disrespectfully of his commanding 
officer. These officers in turn called me before them and 
submitted a printed copy of the letter to me, asking me if 
I was the author. I answered affirmatively that I was the 
author of every word of it and that I would stand by the 
opinion that I had expressed in it, but that the letter was pri- 
vate, and no person had any authority to communicate its 
contents, much less publish it. The officers came to the opin- 
ion that while the publication was unfortunate, I was charge- 
able with no offense of intentional disrespect and recom- 
mended that no further proceedings be had. The general 
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was greatly vexed at this judgment and, while he yielded 
to it ungraciously, he did not forget the author of the letter. 
The war came to an end during which time I had not seen 
General Taylor to speak to until I met him at the hotel at 
Pascagoula. 

I saluted him courteously to which he replied: “I do not 
remember your name.” 

I told him who I was. 

His face clouded instantly, and in a rough voice he said: 
“Ah, you are the damned cuss who wrote that letter!” turned 
on his heel and that was the last time I saw General Taylor. 





WILIARD H. TITUS, M. D. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE MENOMINEE 
INDIANS 


Wiiarp H. Tirvus, M. D.? 


ROM the very earliest period in the history of the United 

States to the present time the Indian question has 

been one fraught with many difficulties. The government 

steadfastly maintained that “to him who should pay for and 
till the soil, to him it should belong.” 

This policy, irrational and unjust as it may seem to 
those who are actuated by sympathy for the red man, was 
the only one which would eventually establish a strong free- 
holding nation. It was this policy more than anything else 
that continually extended the western bounds of the first sea- 
board colonies. 


As benign an influence as this policy had in colonizing 
the West, it still had disadvantages, for as the land was ap- 


propriated by degrees, pushing the Indian back farther and 
farther from the land of his forefathers, hallowed by tra- 
ditions that were the very code of his religion, he became 
more and more restless and quarrelsome, until the govern- 
ment no longer willing to stand his barbarous methods, de- 


1Dr. Willard H. Titus was born March 30, 1847, at Constantine, Michi- 
gan, his forebears being New England people. He was educated at Hillsdale 
College, the University of Michigan, and at the Hahnemann Medical College, Chi- 
cago, where he took his degree in 1874 and began practice at Milwaukee. Being 
appointed government physician to the Stockbridge and Menominee Indians, he 
removed to Shawano and labored on the reservation for four years. He was 
deeply interested in the ethnology of the Indians and became an important con- 
tributor to the work of the Smithsonian Institution. The material herewith pre- 
sented is from a manuscript found among his papers and donated to the State 
Historical Society by his daughter, Mrs. O. L. Kowalke, of Madison, Wisconsin. 
Dr. Titus died at Oshkosh, January 8, 1913. The notes were written, as he tells 
us, in 1875. 
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cided to adopt him as ward. This plan sealed the doom of 
the red man. No sooner did he find that the government was 
willing to make some amends for taking his lands by annual 
or semi-annual annuities of blankets, beef, or money than he 
relapsed into the most hopeless lethargy of indolence, an in- 
dolence in which he was to remain so long as the government 
should retain such a damaging policy. He had been con- 
quered, then subdued, then adopted; events sufficient to wipe 
out every vestige of personal or national characteristics. 

It has frequently been contended that the government 
has not always dealt fairly with the Indian in the matter of 
granting him lands which should continually revert to his 
posterity. It must be remembered, however, that tribal 
rights can never be made freehold rights. No law was ever 
enacted that would deprive him of citizenship once attained 
but he must be considered an alien to the government until 
he declared his intention to be otherwise. The privileges 
and advantages of citizenship the Indian was slow to com- 
prehend and to accept, preferring rather to be a dependent 
ward with the risk of being removed from one locality to an- 
other as time made his lands more desirable. This has been 
done time after time and in every instance he is the loser. He 
takes no lesson from his experience or those of his fore- 
fathers, preferring to sit lazily down and grumble at his 
wrongs or to menace some innocent citizen by malicious 
thieving, by threats of bodily harm or other lawless acts that 
make him continually obnoxious. 

It can be concluded then at this period of writing (1875) 
that the Indian is a shiftless, ignorant, and almost homeless 
vagabond with the traditions of his ancestors converted into 
the most malignant superstitions. In writing thus, I am 
taking the Indian collectively. Exceptions can be made to 
this statement showing some truly manly characters. 
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The Indians whom I shall attempt to describe are the 
Menominee located in the southern part of Shawano County, 
Wisconsin, although I may also allude to the Chippewa and 
Stockbridges located only a short distance west of here. 

The reserve is forty by fifty miles square with a popula- 
tion of about 5,000. It is heavily wooded, undulating and 
interspersed with beautiful lakes and streams, well stocked 
with fish and fur, while game abounds in this and the sur- 
rounding country. The soil needs only to be tickled to make 
it produce abundantly. Some of the finest tracts of pine to 
be found in the country are also within its limits. In fact, 
there is everything here to give rise to a thrifty peaceful 
settlement. The government has furnished an English 
school, and a farmer to teach them how to cultivate the soil. 
Their religious customs are in no way interfered with al- 
though a Catholic church is located on the reservation. The 
headquarters are at Keshena in the southern part of this 
tract of land on the east bank of the Wolf River. 

Previous to their location here in 1850, they were a wand- 
ering band scattered over the central eastern part of the 
Territory of Wisconsin with their center at Lake Winne- 
bago, their number being much in excess of what it is now. 
Tradition has it that they were at one time very numerous, 
but wars, internal feuds, and pestilence, which was the direct 
outgrowth of slovenly habits combined with exposure to a 
very rigorous climate, decimated them to the number above 
stated. It may be mentioned, also, that in spite of better 
hygienic conditions with which the government has tried to 
surround them, with better clothing, shelter and food, the 
decimation still goes on. The latest cause of their decrease 
is wholly due to their contact with the whites. Contrary to 
the usual results where foreigners intermarry, the cross with 
the whites breeds the most fatal of maladies. This is due 
more to the lawlessness of the whites with whom they come in 
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contact than to the Indians themselves. Nevertheless, the 
Indians suffer the decrease. Scrofula, consumption, and 
other diseases canker in their veins where the pure aboriginal 
blood should be flowing. 

These Indians are divided into two distinct classes by 
their religious beliefs, the Christians who have renounced the 
old customs and modes of worship and the pagans who still 
hold to the traditions and religious customs of their fore- 
fathers. The Christian Indian adopts the civilian dress while 
the pagan clings to his blanket, breech clout, and leggings. 

It is a fact worth mentioning and one that should excite 
grave consideration, that the loathsome diseases are almost 
wholly confined to the Christian class. The pagan, firm in 
his faith with chastity a leading feature in his creed, has 
escaped largely the curse of these diseases, but he is sadly in 
the minority. This fact may not be and probably is not due 
to the acceptance of a new creed; it is largely the disaffected 
and the weakest ones who have been first to embrace a new 
idea. The susceptible character of the Indian has furnished 
a striking field for the exhibition of human frailities. 

The Indian is naturally a strong robust fellow, but no 
more able to stand hardships than his white competitor; in 
fact, it is a question whether the modern Indian is his equal, 
for it is a hygienic law that the best physical condition can 
never be produced by alternate fasting and feasting as the 
Indian is wont to do. His hardihood is due to another cause 
which has so far not received proper attention. When his 
robustness is referred to as an example of simple living, no 
greater mistake could be made. When people deny their chil- 
dren the proper amount of clothing to keep them warm, and 
compel them to sleep in cold and illy prepared beds with a 
view to toughen them, using the Indian as an argument for 
so doing, a mistake is made which is little less than crime. 
The fact is the Indian reproduces more rapidly than the 
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White, but the hardships to which he is early exposed soon 
kill off the weaker ones. An Indian child is surely tough 
who can stand the rigors to which his early life is subjected. 
Therefore, no wonder those who grow up are hardy. For the 
past few years more attention has been paid by the govern- 
ment to the needs of the Indian mothers with the result of 
late that more of the feeble infants have been able to survive 
this destructive period. They are most sure, however, to fall 
victims to consumption in adult life. The average mortality, 
therefore, is not radically changed.’ 


WAUKECHEWAN 


The Indian is precisely like the white man regarding his 
social affairs, for his festivities would be entirely void of 
pleasure unless there were something to eat at the end of 
them. Indeed the gustatorial faculty plays an important 
part in all our pleasures. 

The Indian appears to us very unsocial. He rarely has 
much to say, especially if there is a white man around with 
whom he is not acquainted, but when he is once abandoned to 
his surroundings he is quite communicative, never so much 
so as at his festivals which form the great bulk of his social 
life. 

All history among them is in the form of traditions and 
the only way they have of perpetuating these traditions is 
by handing them down from mouth to mouth. The older 
Indians are generally well stored with historic facts which 
are liable to be more or less perverted by individual fancies 
until they have more of romance than history, but the main 
facts are generally considered to be very correct. He deifies 

*I have aimed to write of the Indian in this general way, being concise and 
conscientious in the statement of facts brought to my knowledge through long 


and close acquaintance with him. The special instances which would in any way 


modify or emphasize these statements, I shall endeavor to enumerate through the 
following pages. 
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everything, and hence his history becomes strangely mixed 
up with his religion. 

Wars, exploits and prowess form the main theme of the 
quaint stories but in every instance some deity has all the 
credit. Every animal has its deity which imbues it with pe- 
culiar properties, and in some way instills into the Indian 
like attributes when he has eaten the animal. His dress, his 
food, his ornaments and feathers, his footgear and mittens 
produce in him the composite faculties of all the animals 
from which they were derived. For this reason and many 
similar ones we call him superstitious. 

He is forever telling his stories of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of his forefathers. There are times in the year when 
the whole tribe is called together and some of these facts are 
rehearsed by the oracle of the tribe, which the younger mem- 
bers are expected to learn, recite and portray by actions. 
This is a large part of the ceremonies of these gatherings. 

The Moccasin Dance is one of these great festivals, and 
Waukechewan is the deity of the moccasin. From their tra- 
dition of this great man we learn that he was sent among 
them by the Great Spirit to teach them how to live, and to be 
good honest Indians. When he died, he told them that all 
the faculties he possessed lay in his moccasins, and they were 
sufficient to take him to the Happy Hunting Ground. Now 
the Indian represents him as a lithe and handsome youth, 
whose athletic faculty through the shining moccasin he wears 
enables him at a single bound to leap a forest, to jump a 
river, to scale a precipice, to pass from place to place in a 
moment, and in fact to be anywhere and everywhere at any 
given instant. He is the fanciful aide-de-camp of the Great 
Spirit and is in a word the Indian’s angel who makes regular 
trips between the earth and the Happy Hunting Ground. 
I imagine it is he who bears the spirit of the departed to the 
other shore, binds up the broken hearted and soothes their 
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sorrows, for Indians have sorrows as well as afflictions; he is 
much the same as our orthodox angel, only he happens to be 
a male instead of a female and instead of wings has a pair 
of shining moccasins which serve quite the same purpose. It 
is he who ministers to them in a thousand ways, reproving 
their waywardness and commending them on their well do- 
ing. But for all his lithesome beauty and kindly attributes his 
moccasins are the charm of his wonderful faculty; hence, the 
Moccasin Dance must of necessity be a mixture of grave 
decorum and wild antics. 

The head sachem, or chief, has the power to appoint the 
time for this festival. He calls it at a time when there has 
been a harvest of some important food material. He also 
declares where it shall be held, selecting a place in the forest 
remote from settlement or village where ample provision for 
the whole tribe can be made. He chooses certain ones who 
immediately repair to the place and as far as possible put it 
in order. A plot of ground is leveled off for the dance, well 
beaten down, and a stand erected for the dignitaries, speak- 
ers, and others, while an abundant space is arranged where 
the food can be prepared and eaten. No satisfactory event 
like this can be celebrated without a bountiful feast, even if 
they half starve for the balance of the year in consequence. 
Even if the time for the dance had not been decided upon 
more than a couple of weeks prior to the event, the decree 
goes forth that it must be held on the eleventh day of the sev- 
enth moon or something to that effect. This makes the 
youngsters study the chronology and so familiarizes them 
with this method of reckoning time. As the time approaches, 
there is a general preparation going on, not only in the mat- 
ter of food but in that of dress, for it is expected that every 
one, especially the young, shall appear in his best. The jum- 
ble of paint and feathers and horns and brass buttons and 
curious ornaments, which it is impossible to enumerate and 
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which particularly the boys can get on, would amuse one as 
well as arouse one’s curiosity to know where so much trump- 
ery could be obtained. 

The Indian is not ordinarily an early riser but upon this 
day from near and from far one can see the horde approach- 
ing at the earliest break of morn; some on ponies, some on 
foot, all curiously attired in feathers and blankets and highly 
colored calicoes, the males with their faces painted in stripes 
and crescents of red and blue and green which to them is 
beautiful but to us less educated mortals extremely hideous. 
There are no wild shouts nor indecorous language as band 
after band arrives, nor hardly the common salutation of 
friends. They quietly arrange themselves around the speak- 
er’s stand—for there is to be an address—each one making 
himself comfortable with his own appliances. This morning 
address is to the older ones, which is the event of the day. 

The speaker, one of the oldest and most dignified Indians 
in the tribe, sits dreamily meditating, while the squaws jingle 
small instruments which make a confusion of gentle noises. 
This is not unpleasant and is really charming in its signifi- 
cance, for they are invoking a blessing upon the speaker. 
The weirdness of this noise in the quiet stillness of a beauti- 
ful summer morn with the fragrance of the forest about one 
is something strange and almost melancholy. One can al- 
most believe there is something really orthodox in the pagan 
Indian religion as one watches these events and much more 
so when one comes to know the Indians who make up this 
congregation, for naturally they are boisterous and almost 
uncivil. Without warning there are thumps and rattles and 
squawks from some of the most diabolical of musical instru- 
ments. Amid this din the speaker rises. It is supposed that 
the deity of the moccasin settles upon him. They keep up 
this noise until the speaker gives a signal with his hand, prob- 
ably to announce that the Spirit has entered his body, when 
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the music dies away to the gentler din of the squaws. An- 
other signal and this dies away until there is no sound save 
wind and the birds to break the stillness. Slowly and with 
lowered voice he begins to speak. He tells them he has full 
faith in the Hereafter, the Happy Hunting Ground, and 
the ability of Waukechewan to carry them safely thither. 
It is the duty of this oracle to reiterate the wonderful 
faculty and beauty of Waukechewan with such other addi- 
tions as from time to time his fertile fancy may conceive. 
It is in a word a method of educating the young, and they 
are not backward pupils either, for they are easily affected 
by the mysterious, and their teacher is by no means a poor 
one. At times he attempts a flight of oratory. The signifi- 
cant shrug of a shoulder or the sideling glances of the audi- 
ence show plainly he has presented a new idea or attached a 
new attribute to his deity, but no matter in what glowing 
words the orator paints the picture, the audience sits in stolid 
silence. If he makes a new and glowing point, which under 
other conditions and among other people would bring forth 
rounds of applause, the audience still sits as glum as an owl 
and no one would recognize that they had been moved at 
all, except by the side glances which pass from one to the 
other. At length he concludes with an earnest appeal to the 
Great Spirit, invoking his tolerance and blessing in a most 
pathetic but energetic style, the totem pole is raised in the 
midst of the dance circle, a pipe is lighted and passed to the 
head chief, and the din of the musicians begins amid the 
shouts and whoops of the whole assembly. This is for the 
purpose of letting Waukechewan known he is no longer 
wanted, while the speaker shakes himself vigorously to be 
sure he himself did not go with him. During this din and 
confusion the squaws go darting about from place to place 


gathering up the provisions for the feast which immediately 
follows. 
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To say that the squaws are good cooks would be making 
a statement open to argument by our dainty housewives, but 
they do cook, and the Indian seems to like their productions. 
A flank of venison cooked and sewed up in a dirty bag, then 
hung over the side of a lazy pony where it dangles while he 
ambles along over rough roads and through narrow squaw 
paths for ten or twenty miles, would not seem to be a tempt- 
ing bit for an epicure, but the Indian eats it with seeming 
relish. Nor would the Indian bread, which is a curious jum- 
ble of corn meal and wild rice with possibly a sprinkle of 
sugar and on which more than likely an Indian has sat dur- 
ing the morning services, be calculated to make an invalid 
suffering from indigestion discharge his attendants. But I 
am doing some of them an injustice, for some of the younger 
squaws who have lived as servants in white families, have 
learned to be good housewives and good cooks, and if the ma- 
terial is at hand, they take this opportunity to show what 
they can do. But the feast goes on and no matter whether it 
be venison or porcupine, corn bread or delicate cake, each is 
better than the other, the preference being decided only by 
the amount of material or the ability to stow it away. 

An incident during one of these feasts is worthy of men- 
tion here to show that there are noble people among the In- 
dians, who would if they could, improve the conditions of 
their people. One of the head chiefs, a very excellent and in- 
telligent man, has a daughter who is a very beautiful girl. 
She is tall and dignified, with a face regular and fresh, al- 
though dark, cheeks red and plump, a good forehead, hair 
fine and black as sable. Her father had at one time secured 
for her a position in a family in the settlement down below 
for the sole purpose of having her learn better methods of 
cooking as done by qualified ladies. He was a man of some 
means and lavished it upon her in this particular without 
stint. I have eaten at her table and know that no lady ever 
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cooked a venison steak better or made a better loaf of bread. 
Her table was always spread with white linen and a dainty 
dish of wild flowers well disposed upon it. At one Moccasin 
Dance she was there with a truly fine variety of her cooking. 
During the progress of the feast she opened her basket and 
passed out a piece of delicate cake to one squaw, a meat ball 
to another, and so on until her store was exhausted. As she 
did so she told them what each was and how it was made, 
hoping to encourage and teach them better and cleaner meth- 
ods of cooking. One of the squaws after receiving her offer- 
ing of cake and not wishing to be outdone in the matter of 
generosity—for they took her gifts as generosity—went to 
her own basket and took out a dark looking substance and 
gave it to her. Whether it was meat, bread, or a pretention 
to cake, I could not tell. As the girl put it to her mouth, a 
shudder crept over me like an ague chill for by its solid and 
unsavory appearance I knew it was diabolical. She would 
look so hopeless when a squaw would take one of her delicate 
bits and put it into one side of her mouth and at the same 
time gnaw at a bone of half-cooked venison. Often she would 
put her hand gently on the arm of one of these voracious 
creatures to get her to free her mouth of what she had that 
she might better taste the elegance of finer cookery, but the 
animal in this people is too strong and everything would go 
down together. But the chief is very proud of her, and she 
gracefully bows to the inevitable. 

The young braves are extremely anxious to distinguish 
themselves; the feast is rarely finished before some one 
capers out into the open dance circle, presents himself be- 
fore the sachem with extended arms, palms upward. The 
music begins. He whirls off in a series of movements devoid 
of grace but full of surprises, as much to himself as to the 
onlookers. For the moment he thinks himself Waukechewan. 
So feeble is his imagination that he converts what beauty of 
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action there might be in the contemplation of such a deity 
into the most dreadful manceuvers. It is hardly necessary 
to say that where the savage imagination has unlimited priv- 
ileges the program is continually varied. There is no set fig- 
ure. The nearest to a dignified movement I ever saw was a 
fellow strutting around outside of the circle, stiff legged with 
rigid arms, one extended forward the other backward, head 
thrown back, teeth clinched like a vise, eyes staring at noth- 
ing into the blue vault above him. What faculty of this par- 
ticular deity he was imitating I was never able to discover, 
but it satisfied his audience immensely. It probably had some 
significance. 

It is rare that a girl attempts to portray her idea of this 
wonderful being. When she does, she is generally pushed 
rudely aside and treated much the same as she is under other 
circumstances. 

Now and then one of the old Indians attempts to portray 
his idea of Waukechewan but he generally makes a flat fail- 
ure of it, because his joints are stiff, and his clothes are 
so loosely put on that he is liable to lose the greater part of 
them before he has made a single circuit of the circle. His 
ghastly grimaces are a poor accompaniment to the wrinkles 
and hard line of his face and are not disposed to excite either 
awe or admiration. 

The conclusion of this hilarious performance is what 
might be called a general jamboree in which all participate, 
old and young, male and female. They throw themselves 
into a concerted gigantic kicking and sprawling contortion 
and during these movements, as the waning day reminds 
them of other scenes, the bands separate and slowly wend 
their way homeward. It is curious to see them depart, for 
after such a series of muscular efforts and excitement it is 
very hard to steady down again. Sometimes after miles of 
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travel, they can be seen kicking and gesticulating in the 
wildest manner. 

It is needless to add that this is one of their truly religious 
festivities. It is hardly proper in my judgment to say that 
the Indian gods are myths, and that their religion is only 
superstition. They may be myths to us but not so to them. 
What seems superstition to us is the veriest truth to them, 
and therefore should have our heartiest codperation instead 
of condemnation. Thankful ought we to be that they have 
within them the disposition to worship. 


[T'o be continued] 





THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuiIsE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


D URING the quarter ending July 10, 1930, there were sixteen additions 
to the membership of the State Historical Society. Two persons 
enrolled as life members: Orra Lucas Hollister, Mrs. Philip Orth Sr., 
Milwaukee. 

Eleven persons became annual members: Frank L. Baer, Washing- 
ton D. C.; Alfred C. Clas, Minnie Therese Draves, Milwaukee; Walter 
H. Ebling, Madison; A. B. Faust, Ithaca, N. Y.; E. W. Fisher, Mondovi; 
Claude J. Hendricks, Milwaukee; Richard Yates Hoffman, Chicago; 
Duane H. Kipp, Madison; Dr. Heinrich Krause, Chicago; Frederic 
Sammond, Milwaukee. 

The public library at Withee, Wisconsin, became a member. 


There was one permanent membership: Rosary College Library, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Harold T. S. Shannon of Green Bay changed from the annual to the 
life membership class. 

The following life members have died: Professor Orley D. Antisdel 
of Janesville, on April 16; Charles E. Butters, July 16, and Mrs. Jessica 
H. Fuller May 14, of Madison. 

Annual members who have died are: Justice Charles H. Crownhart 
of the State Supreme Court, May 2; R. J. Evans, Racine, April 4; Pro- 
fessor S. W. Gilman, of the University of Wisconsin, June 2; Christopher 
C. Gettings, Racine, April 19; Dr. Clark Spencer Knox, Superior, Feb- 
ruary 27; Clarence E. Remer, Auburndale, Massachusetts, formerly of 
Elkhorn, March 22; M. H. Fitch, Pueblo, Colorado. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Superintendent has edited as volume XXXI of Wisconsin His- 
torical Collections the letters of Lucius Fairchild during his California 
experience. The career of Fairchild was so closely entwined with the his- 
tory of Wisconsin that many, even of his friends, will be surprised to 
know that he left Wisconsin in 1849, went overland to California and 
there remained for six years. A shrewd, accurate observer, and a clever, 
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humorous letter writer, Fairchild in these letters to the family at Madi- 


son presents conditions of the overland caravans and the days at the 
mines that make delightful reading. 


The Calendar of the Tennessee and King’s Mountain Papers in the 
Draper Manuscripts is ready for distribution. Like the other two cal- 
endar volumes of this series, this is not distributed to our Society mem- 
bers, but is sold at cost to libraries and genealogists, who will find therein 
a mine of valuable data. This calendar comes out in time to be of assist- 


ance in the celebration of the Sesquicentennial of the battle of King’s 
Mountain, October 7, 1930. 


Professor Clarence Stryker of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, was a recent visitor to the library, especially interested in viewing 
the Draper Manuscripts and the Society’s unusual collection of maps. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The Herfurth papers. Miss Ida Herfurth has presented the papers 
of her sister Elizabeth Herfurth, who was influential in the passage of 
the Wisconsin state teachers’ pension law. Miss Herfurth initiated the 
movement in 1908 and after the passage of the first bill of 1911 she was 
appointed secretary of the board of trustees and had charge of the execu- 
tion of the law until the close of 1913, when she resigned. Her interest, 
however, persisted until after the law of 1921 was passed; she gathered 
data from Wisconsin schools, material from other states on their pen- 
sion systems; and appeared before legislative committees year after year 
until an adequate system was established. These papers, in six box files, 
will remain a monument to Miss Herfurth’s unselfish devotion to the 
cause, and a mine of material on teachers’ pensions. 


Mrs. F. C. Winkleman of Whitewater has given to the Society twenty- 
three early letters of Daniel Huntley, who was born in Vermont in 1827 
and came to Wisconsin in 1848. In 1852 he returned to Vermont, married 
Helen Britell and brought her to Appleton where he taught in the first 
public school in that place. The earliest letter is dated Dodge Center 
whence the pioneer soon removed to Fox River. Included in this collec- 


tion are a few letters of Orange Britell some of which were written in 
California in 1857-58. 


Grant Foreman, who last year visited our Society for research, has 
presented photostatic copies of six letters of Zachary Taylor written in 
1835 while he was commandant at Fort Crawford. They contain infor- 


mation on the opening of the western end of the military road and the 
buildings connected with the fort. 
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The exact location of the tribal boundaries between the Chippewa 
and Sioux Indians, as established by the Treaty of 1825 has been a sub- 
ject of controversy and uncertainty. The Society obtained from the 
office of Indian Affairs at Washington the survey notes of John L. Bean, 
who in 1835 ran the line under the direction of General William Clark at 
St. Louis. These field notes, plates, and accompanying documents are 
interesting to students of the northwestern part of Wisconsin and eastern 
Minnesota. 


Felix M. Keesing of Auckland, New Zealand, Rockefeller research 
fellow, has given our Society a copy of his study on the Leaders of the 
Menomini Tribes: a Sketch from Contemporary Records and from the 
Memories of Old Indians of Today. Mr. and Mrs. Keesing spent several 
months on the Menominee reservation, investigating particularly the 
effect of white contact on the red race. The paper mentioned above was 


a by-product of their visit and is a valuable genealogy of the tribal 
chiefs. 


Mrs. E. M. Gilbert of Madison has permitted our Society to copy 
the diary of her grandfather, Dr. James L. Lowry, who made the 
journey from Nebraska to California in 1860. The diary covers his ex- 
periences from Otoe City, Nebraska, April 21, 1860 to Rabbit Hole 
Springs, Nevada, which he reached July 28. 


A. O. Barton of Madison has given the Society copies of a group of 
letters belonging to an English family, members of which settled in 
Dane County about 1849. These were Edward Sharp, wife, and children, 
and his father-in-law, Joseph Watkinson. The letters are chiefly from 
Mr. Sharp’s brothers who were English sailors; they came from many 
parts of the world. There are also letters from friends who accompanied 
the Sharp family to New Orleans. Two daughters of Edward Sharp 
graduated at the University of Wisconsin, later Mrs. Lydia Winter- 
botham and Mrs. Emma Grieve. 


The Museum has received the collection of Mrs. Hattie Maddocks 
Roddy of Fort Douglas, consisting of relics of all the wars since the 
Civil War and many things obtained from Wisconsin militia during en- 
campments. A fine collection of early American lustre and glassware 
has also been acquired for the Museum. 


In connection with the fiftieth anniversary of the Wisconsin Pharma- 
ceutical Association, mentioned in our last issue, a suitable exhibit was 
arranged, in addition to the permanent pioneer drug store. 
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NEWSPAPER FILEs 


The Society, for many years, has filed and bound for permanent 
preservation several hundred Wisconsin newspapers. Some of these had 
been in existence for longer or shorter periods prior to the time the So- 
ciety’s file was begun. In other cases individual editors sent their paper 
for certain periods, then discontinued and, after an interval, resumed the 
custom of sending a copy to this institution. It has always been the 
policy of the Society to fill gaps in its files whenever. an opportunity 
offered for doing so. At the present time a systematic effort is being 
made to find such partial files as may be needed to fill the gaps that 
still exist. Our members can perform a distinct service to the Society 
by notifying the superintendent of the existence of partial files or com- 


plete files of any newspapers published in Wisconsin. Such codperation 
is cordially invited. 


II THE STATE 


A significant mark of interest in historical concerns is the increase in 
the number and contents of the historical museums of the state. Their 
number has doubled during the past decade, and all the larger communi- 
ties are awake to the value and importance of such institutions. Those 
of Green Bay and Oshkosh are housed in beautiful buildings of their 
own; others, such as those at Beloit, New London, and Sheboygan are 
to be found in the public library buildings; several are in the county 
court houses, as at Darlington, Kenosha, and Waukesha; some are kept 
in school buildings, notably those at Appleton in Lawrence College and 
at La Crosse in the State Teachers College. High schools at Hartford, 
Hudson, and Marinette are developing museums. Sanctuaries for the 
preservation of wild life and flora are at Black River near Sheboygan, 
Lake Geneva, and Lake Monona; while several of the state parks are 
placed where historic associations abound. 


The northeast boundary of the state was relocated last September 
in accordance with the decree of the United States Supreme Court as 
described by Colonel Lawrence Martin in his address before our Society 
last April. In June representatives of Michigan and Wisconsin met to 
dedicate the relocated boundary from the head of Montreal River to 
Brule Lake, a distance of about seventy miles. The new boundary is 
marked with concrete markers a half mile apart. 


Archeological work relating to Wisconsin’s prehistory period is be- 
ing pursued in Trempealeau and Green Lake counties. In the latter re- 
gion three panther mounds were located in what is known as the “sand- 
blow,” that is where the wind has covered with sand many prehistoric 
sites and artifacts. In Trempealeau County W. C. McKern of the Mil- 
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waukee Museum is doing research work in the region where two years 
ago he uncovered remains of what is called the Hopewell culture, com- 
parable to the archeological discoveries near Hopewell, Ohio. 


Memorial Day at Madison witnessed a unique ceremony when two 
representatives of the United Daughters of the Confederacy came from 
Alabama to decorate the graves of the prisoners at Camp Randall, who 
died in Madison and are buried in what is known as the “Confederate 
Rest” at Forest Hill. The two ladies, Mrs. J. M. Burt and Mrs. J. H. 
Crewshaw, expressed themselves as pleased with their reception in Madi- 
son and with the care given to the Confederate graves. 


The sixty-fourth annual encampment of the Wisconsin G. A. R. was 
held in June at Eau Claire, when one hundred and sixteen veterans of the 
Civil War were in attendance. The Milwaukee Journal took the oppor- 
tunity to recall the national encampment held fifty years earlier at that 
city, when over a hundred thousand came for the reunion, including 
Generals Grant and Sheridan. The enthusiasm engendered by that event 
led to the organization of the Milwaukee Light Horse Squadron, which 
June 14 held a reunion dinner and laid the corner stone for a new 
armory. The corner stone was placed by Judge Lawrence W. Halsey, 
one of the original troopers, who acted as body guard for General Grant 
on his 1880 visit. Frederick D. Underwood, retired president of the 
Erie Railway, also an original trooper, told of bringing Grant from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee. The Light Horse Squadron became the One Hun- 
dred and Twentieth Light Field Artillery and served with the Thirty- 
second Division in the World War. 


Three relics of Civil War times have recently been rescued from 
neglect and placed where they will be permanently preserved. One is the 
banner presented July 4, 1860 by the ladies of La Crosse to the Light 
Guard of that place which became in 1861 Company B of the Second 
Wisconsin; the flag has been reconditioned, given to the city, and placed 
in the La Crosse Museum by the daughter of Captain Wilson Colwell, 
commander of the unit when it left for Camp Randall. The La Crosse 
Tribune, June 29, presented a history of the guard. It became part of 
the famous Iron Brigade, took part in the battle of Bull Run, and served 
throughout the Civil War. The recovery of this banner has awakened 
wide interest in La Crosse. 


Another battle flag carried by Company D, Thirty-third Volunteer 
Infantry, together with the original roster was recovered by Curator 
Grindell and presented to our Society. 


At Appleton the ornamental muster roll of Company E, Fortieth 
Wisconsin Regiment was recently found; this was a college company 
enrolled as the Lawrence Guards in the regiment of which Rev. Samuel 
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Fallows was lieutenant colonel. One of the privates was his brother- 
in-law, William E. Huntington, later president of Boston University. 


The Wisconsin chapter of the Colonial Dames of America held May 
28-29 an historical pilgrimage through eastern Wisconsin. Led by their 
regent, Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook, who is well versed in early Wisconsin 
history, the pilgrims motored to the Fox River region, spent the night at 
Green Bay, visited Nicolet’s landing at Red Banks, and examined the 
markers and historic relics along the lower Fox River. 


MARKERS AND MEMORIALS 


The marker at: Oshkosh, placed by the Winnebago County Archeo- 
logical and Historical Society on the site of the home of Webster Stanley, 
first settler (1886), was unveiled June 14. The president of the society, 
R. J. Barnes, introduced the speakers, Governor Kohler and Frank B. 
Keefe, district attorney. He also presented to the audience Alice Osh- 
kosh who sang Indian songs with Mrs. Keshena’s accompaniment. A num- 
ber of Stanley’s descendants were given seats on the platform. 


The same date the Brown County D. A. R. unveiled a tablet at De 
Pere where the first courthouse for the county was built in 1837. The 
inscription reads: “Site of the first courthouse of Brown County from 
1837 to 1854.” An earlier building for a courthouse was erected in 1825 
near Green Bay, but this was not specifically a Brown County courthouse. 


Formal dedication of a memorial to Eben E. Rexford, poet and song 
writer, whose most noted production was “Silver Threads among the 
Gold,” occurred at his home at Shiocton on his birthday, July 16. The 
tablet of bronze, placed on a boulder, stands in the yard of the Con- 
gregational Church, of which Rexford was a member. The memorial 


was prepared by a committee of the Outagamie County Pioneers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The Hudson Woman’s Club in May marked two prehistoric Indian 
mounds in Birkmose Park, and the home of the first settler, Louis Mas- 
sey, who came in 1840 to this place. 


The Jacob Stoffel memorial was unveiled June 1 in Lakeview Park, 
Racine, when Mayor Armstrong eulogized the services of Stoffel who 


founded the Racine Zoo. The tablet was presented by the Zodlogical 
Society of the city. 


At Milwaukee the following memorials have been dedicated: June 10 
a bronze portrait plaque was unveiled at the North Division High School, 


in memory of Richard E. Krug, principal from 1902 until his death 
in 1927, 
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A portrait plaque was dedicated at the museum on May 19 the birth- 
day of the late Carl E. Akeley, first taxidermist on the museum staff. It 
reads: “1864-1926. Carl E. Akeley, scientist, naturalist, inventor, ex- 
plorer, sculptor, taxidermist. Milwaukee Public Museum 1881-1895.” 
Akeley’s later career of African exploration is well known as is also his 
death on the slopes of Mount Mikono, in Belgian Congo. 


The city’s first Arbor Day tree was rededicated on Arbor Day of this 
year. At its foot was placed a tablet reading: ‘Dedicated to Principal 
D. L. Luening and his pupils who on May 1, 1891 observed on this spot, 
Milwaukee’s first Arbor Day. Erected by Milwaukee County Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, May 2, 1930.” 


The state Conservation Commission has set aside 1,820 acres in the 
Brule Forest Reservation as a State D. A. R. Park. The daughters have 
agreed to plant a certain number of trees each year until the whole tract 
is reforested. 


The grave of Paul Juneau, son of Solomon of Milwaukee, has been 
marked by the women of Juneau. Paul was register of deeds for 
Dodge County and was accidentally killed in 1858. Hitherto his burial 
place has been marked only by twin oaks, said to have been planted in 
his memory by Indians. 


Locat Historica, Societies 


The “Water Witch,” primitive fire-fighting machine, bought for Be- 
loit by popular subscription in 1855 was presented to the Beloit His- 
torical Society in April. On the occasion of its transfer a demonstration 
of old and new methods of fire fighting was held. 


The Burlington Historical Society holds quarterly meetings, that of 
April being chiefly devoted to an account of the Mormon colony of Voree. 
The June meeting was a picnic at the Meinhardt log cabin, when an ex- 
hibit of old shawls was given, and a May Pole dance took place on the 
lawn. The Mount Hope Cemetery was the scene of the pilgrimage made 
on May 11 when an attempt was made to list the graves in this aban- 
doned burying ground. 


Kenosha County Historical Society met June 6 at the Court House 
and listened to an address by F. W. Roberts of Woodworth, giving many 
facts on the beginnings of the city first known as Southport, Wisconsin. 


The Langlade County Historical Society held a picnic June 15 at 
Post Lake, attended in large numbers by county residents and by thirty 
Chippewa Indians. The principal speaker was Charles E. Brown of our 
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Museum. Theodore T. Brown brought greetings from the Brown County 
Society, W. E. Morton from Marinette County, and Arthur Kannenberg 
from the Winnebago County Society. 


The Sauk County Historical Society met July 8 at Baraboo with a 
well-attended, enthusiastic gathering. Mrs. Clara T. Runge presented a 
paper on Frederick George Jacob Lueders, early Sauk City naturalist, 
after which the Welsh letters of the Owen family, appearing in our last 
issue were read and commented on. The following officers were elected: 
Curator A. C. Kingsford, president; M. C. Crandell, secretary, and R. B. 
Griggs, treasurer. An amendment of the constitution provides for a board 
of directors. 


A Southwestern Wisconsin Historical Society met at Platteville in 
April when Frank W. Doring of Darlington was elected president. The 
Society is sponsor of a plan to begin a museum in the first state capitol at 
Old Belmont. 


Waukesha County Historical Society held its twenty-fourth annual 
meeting May 24 in the rooms of the Congregational church at Waukesha. 
Mrs. E. Schultz of Mukwonago was re-elected president; vice-presidents 
were chosen from many localities in the county; Miss Ida Sherman was 
reappointed secretary; J. H. A. Lacher, custodian and necrologist. The 
program consisted of several papers: one by Dr. A. J. Frame on “Sixty- 
eight Years a Banker’; one by Curator Lacher on “Pioneer Churches,” 
which Dr. A. S. Badger supplemented by one on the “Pioneer Minister.” 
Miss Ray wrote on “Our Younger Set Fifty Years Ago.” 


Racine County Old Settlers held their sixtieth annual picnic at Union 
Grove on June 19, when Congressman Henry Allen Cooper came. from 
Washington to make the address and to honor J. S. Blakey, president of 
the society for more than thirty years. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


A session of the pioneer court was held at Durand, May 26 in honor 
of C, A. Cross, veteran court reporter and Henry Pattison, pioneer of 
Buffalo County, Judge George Thompson presiding. A number of mem- 
bers of the early courts were present and letters from others were read; 
also a message from Judge W. C. Owen of the state supreme court. The 
old forms and ceremonies of the first courts were carried out in a re- 
produced court session. 


Wayland Academy at Beaver Dam celebrated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary in June. A feature of the occasion was the presentation of a 
pageant covering the years of the institution’s history. 
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The high school division of Campion College, Prairie du Chien, held 
a golden jubilee May 30, when the bishop of Winona celebrated high 
mass and consecrated a new marble altar. 


The eightieth anniversary of the opening of the first school at Horicon 
and the fiftieth of the high school was celebrated in June, when many 
old students were present and many historical facts recalled. 


The Manitowoc Saengerbund, one of the oldest singing societies 
in the West, celebrated a seventy-fifth anniversary April 21. Congratu- 
lations came from many other singing societies, and an address was given 
by Curator Emil Baensch. 


The Masonic lodges at Neenah and at Sparta celebrated in June 
their diamond jubilees. 


Church celebrations have been numerous the past quarter: the oldest 
was the Methodist Mission Church at Oneida which was one hundred 
years old last May. For an account of this early Indian mission see our 
Proceedings, 1911, 152. 


The ninety year old organizations were the Methodist churches at 
Dodgeville and Waukesha, the Congregational at Rochester, and St. 
Matthews Episcopal at Kenosha. 


Monticello Prairie, called the “Gap Church” southwest of Albany, 
Green County, of the Baptist denomination, held in May its eightieth 
anniversary observance. 


Diamond jubilees or seventy-fifth anniversaries were held at Alto 
Reformed Church, Fond du Lac County; Blue River Lutheran, Grant 
County; the First Presbyterian at Janesville; the First Baptist at Maus- 
ton; the Perry Lutheran near Mount Horeb, Dane County; the Rush 
River Lutheran not far from River Falls; the Salems Evangelical near 
Eldorado, Fond du Lac County; the First Congregational of Viroqua; 
and the Wausau Methodist Church, 


The East Immanuel Church of Little Falls had a sixty year celebra- 
tion in June. 


The golden jubilee or fifty year celebration occurred at Dover 
Lutheran, five miles from Chetek; Olivet Evangelical at Eau Claire; 
Trinity Lutheran at Milwaukee; St. Peters Catholic at Oshkosh; St. 


Jolin’s Evangelical Lutheran at Sparta; and Bethel Methodist of the 
town of Waldwick, Iowa County. 
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The fortieth anniversary of Hingham Reformed Church, Sheboygan 
County, occured June 1-3. 


Wisconsin History IN THE PREss 


The Ashland Press is carrying a daily column entitled “Chequame- 
gon,” edited by Guy M. Burnham, author of The Lake Superior Country 


in Song and Story. The column has many historical items of local inter- 
est and value. 


The main street in Bloomington is about to be paved as part of 
highway 35. The Madison Journal April 20 carried an interesting ac- 
count of the days when this place was called “Tafttown” and its main 
street “Canal” for the old mill race. 


The Brodhead News is printing in many installments the diary of 
Mrs. M. Nash under the title “Some Old History.” 


The Chippewa Falls Herald-Telegram for June 28 had the story of 
the old post just north of the city founded by the Warrens, fur traders 
from Lake Superior. The author is Curator Bartlett. 


The Eau Claire Telegram June 9-12 recounted the history of the 
Eagle or Eighth Wisconsin Regiment as told by Captain C. H. Henry. 
In the issue for June 9, Mrs. H. C. Vermilyea gave facts about Daniel 
McCann, whose father was the captor of the eagle, “Old Abe.” 


The Galesville Republican has been interviewing old pioneers and 
June 12 gave the story of Lars Larson; June 19 that of Casca Hudson 
who went to California in 1849; June 26 those of A. A. Arnold and 


J.C. Button, pioneer lawyers. May 29 an account of the famous Melchior 
tavern at Trempealeau appeared. 


The Green Bay Press and the Marinette Eagle-Star are printing an 
account of “Early Logging Days” written by B. A. Claflin. 


The Milwaukee Journal’s history appeared in that paper on June 13; 
June 7 the News of the same city noticed its eighty-third birthday; the 


Leader for May 21 contained the story of Julius Perry and the Ship- 
Carpenters’ Union of early days. 


A correspondent from Odanah in the Ashland Press for June 3 tells 
how an Indian, named Zo-Sa-Ense, discovered the iron range and was 
rewarded with five dollars for his discovery. 


The Osceola Sun on May 22 gave its readers an article on the “Com- 


ing of the Soo Line” in 1887, written for the Woman’s Club by Merlie 
Downend. 
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The early history of Rosendale township, written by F. H. Scribner 
was published June 19 in the Fond du Lac Commonwealth. 


A sketch of a Watertown boy, Ralph D. Blumenfeld who became 


editor of the London Daily Express is told in the May 29 issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal. 


Wausau’s early history, as related by Mrs. Eva Quaw, is told June 
19 in the Record-Herald of that city. 


“The Tale of the Lumberjack” is the title of a series of articles 
printed in the Antigo Journal written by Pat Collins from the reminis- 
cences of Matt Singleton, logger on the upper Wisconsin River. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle of King’s Mountain, which will occur next October in South Caro- 
lina has more than a casual interest for Wisconsin. The first secretary 
of our Society, Lyman C. Draper, was the chief authority on this battle, 
which has been designated as the turning point of the Revolution in the 
South. It was the “men of the Western Waters” that combining for a 
sudden attack crossed the mountains and by a swift march and a surprise 
defeated the British raiders, who were terrifying the Carolinas. Dr. 
Draper’s book King’s Mountain and Its Heroes is now out of print and 
a copy brings a considerable price in the book market. A new edition has 
recently appeared in South Carolina. Dr. Paul Jenkins of Lake Geneva 
is interested in promoting the observance of this anniversary. He con- 
tends that the victory at King’s Mountain practically decided the fate 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 


The bed of an old printing press that played a considerable part in 
the early newspaper history of the West now reposes in the museum at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. It was used for the earliest paper in Iowa at 
Dubuque, the first issue of which appeared May 11, 1836, as the Du- 
buque Visitor; six years later it was loaded on to an ox team and taken 
to Lancaster, Wisconsin, where General H. A. Wiltse used it to print 
the Grant County Herald. In 1849 the press was bought by J. M. Good- 
hue who transported it to St. Paul where it was employed to bring out 
the Minnesota Pioneer, first journal in that state. In 1858 Samuel J. 
Albright, who had worked on the Pioneer, brought the old printing press 
to Sioux Falls, where July 2, 1859 he printed the Dakota Democrat, the 
first newspaper in Dakota Territory. In 1862 the Sioux Indians attacked 
the embryo town, burned the Democrat office and dumped the press into 
the Big Sioux River, whence in 1869 it was rescued by Senator R. F. 
Pettigrew, who presented it to the city museum. 





BOOK NOTES 


Badger Politics, 1836-1930. A new book which brings together a 
large amount of material on Wisconsin political history was published 
recently in Manitowoc by the Brandt Printing and Binding Company. 
The volume was prepared by Ralph G. Plumb whose activity along his- 
torical lines has been illustrated in many worthy ways. He is one of the 
state’s business men upon whom historical interests have learned to lean 
heavily, 

The earlier part of this history is frankly based on the researches of 
others, but Mr. Plumb’s personal familiarity with the course of political 
events during the generation just closing gives to the second half of the 
work the character of a first-hand source. The author displays dispassion- 
ate, calm judgment, and some of his characterizations of Wisconsin 
public men seem to the reviewer decidedly happy. 

It is unfortunate that a book which has in it so much useful material 
should be marred in the printing and proof-reading. 


One of the sub-Indian agents of Wisconsin, John Marsh, stationed 
at Prairie du Chien during the Winnebago War, who was at Portage 
when Red Bird surrendered, later went to California during the Spanish- 
Mexican régime and became the first physician in what is now that state. 
Marsh was a graduate of Harvard, came West originally as a tutor for 
the officers’ families at Fort Snelling, and had from first to last a life of 
extraordinary adventure. Dr. George W. Lyman of San Francisco, who 
has spent years of research on Marsh’s career, has written his biography, 
which will be published by Scribners this fall as John Marsh, Pioneer. 


S. M. Thomas, The Government of Wisconsin (Macmillan, 1929) is 
a small pamphlet of a hundred pages, prepared by the supervisor of high 
schools in the state superintendent’s department. It is a useful summary 
of the several departments, the commissions, courts, local government 
units, election, taxation, and education. The chapter on the “History of 
Wisconsin” is not only brief but inadequate. The author differentiates 
the Mound Builders from the Indians; he states that the Indians all be- 
longed to the Algonquian stock, not mentioning that Nicolet found only 
Winnebago of Siouan origin. In his index of useful articles in the Blue 
Books, he omits that for 1929, which contains many valuable articles on 
the present state government. Probably this omission will be rectified in 
a later edition. 
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Charles E. Brown has prepared a small pamphlet entitled Wigwam 
Tales with the sub-title Thunder Birds, Water Serpents, Horned Ser- 
pents, Tie Snakes, Wind Bird, Windigos, Little Indians, Spider Men and 
Witches, Creation Myths, Star Lore, Animal Lore and Other Indian 
Folktales. These myths and tales are widely scattered and the author, an 
expert in these matters, has performed a service by gathering them into 
a single compilation. The name of the Indian tribe from which the myth 
is derived is added to each story. 





